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LA CREOLE HAIR RESTORER |S) 


Much of the physical beauty of man or woman is dependent on the 
hair. Keep this ‘‘crowning glory” in best condition with ‘‘La Creole” 
Hair Restorer, the preparation used by famous Creole beauties. It 
makes the hair lie straight and smooth for a long time, cures dandruff, 
prevents falling hair and restores original color to gray hair. 


Unexcelled for Purpose 


Mrs. Melissa Dancy, of 281 Or- 
leans street, Memphis, Tenn., is 
one of the most prominent women 


in the colored society of this city, 


dealer cannot supply you, we will send by prepaid express, to any station 
in the United States or Canada— 
One bottle for $1.00; 6 bottles for $5.00. 


Van Vleet=-Mansfield Drug Co., Memphis, Tenn. 





if , i, AY 
in both a social and religious way ; o> “Sa we 
Mrs. Dancy has been using our LB) <2 
‘La Creole’ Hair Restorer for , } ” 
many years and takes pleasure in ANN aes 
saying: Z BA ae leak 
““Your ‘La Creole’ Hair Restorer - > Ss g Vie 
is unexcelled for the purposes for g ; me 
which you recommend it, viz., to =F : 
keep the hair in a soft and glossy ZF 
condition and to prevent it from Nal 
9? 
falling out. MRS. MELISSA DANCY. 
Splendid Hair Dressing 
, : To the old patrons of the Pea- § 
‘ body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., this 
F 5 ’ is a familiar face—that of Mr. 
F ne . ' James Bacon, who has had entire 
oS pl charge of the dining room in that 
; Ve celebrated hostlery for over twen- 
| : ty-five years, and who, by his cour- 
; : J teous manner and polite attention 
ed Z has secured the friendship and J 
_ ae z respect of every one with whom he 
E Os comes in contact. Mr. Bacon says: 
Hf, “Your ‘LaCreole’ Hair Restorer 
If t is a splendid dressing for the hair 
f y and I have received great benefit § 
4 ny from its use.”’ 
y y His address is 98 St. Paul street, 
Memphis. 
MR. JAMES BAGON. 
“Ta Creole’ Hair Restorer retails at $1.00 per large bottle. If your 
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THE 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 


(Incorporated) 


Home Office, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


HIS is an Inter-State Stock Company, combining the real estate, mercantile, 

banking and insurance business. It was incorporated for the purpose of 

assisting worthy people in getting better homes, halls and churches wherever 

needed. The success of this company in the last five years has surpassed the hopes 

of its promotors. The last report to the Secretary of State 

Showed that the profit of the mercantile branch was 

over $7,000 for the year; that over $65,000 had been ex- 

pended in lifting mortgages and building homes, halls and 

churches in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Car- 

olina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and 

other States. Among the operations in real estate during the 

last twelve months were the building of a Masonic temple in 

Savannah at a cost of $12,000; an apartment flat in Orange, 

New Jersey, costing $13,500; eight residences in Plainfield 

costing $17,600, and many private residences costing from 

$500 to $5,000. The company has today over 1,800 stock- 

holders in 21 different States, holding nearly $300,000 worth 

of stock. This, with the amount held by the officers and 

directors, gives it a working capital unequaled by any other 

of its kind among the colored people. The insurance branch 

—The Metropolitan Mutual Benefit Association—has to date 145,653 policy holders, 

carrying death lists of over $4,000,000, and pays larger benefits than most of the 

industrial insurance companies. The company’s bank in Savannah, Georgia, is 

doing a banking business that compares favorably with that of the older institu- 

tions in that city. Dividends of 7 percent. annually have been paid for the last four 

years. Stock is now selling for $8.00 per share, in blocks of five shares and up- 
wards. 


Further information may be obtained by addressing 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 


Home Office, 15O Nassau St., New York 


or 47 East Hunter St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
222 West Broughton St., Savannah, Ga.; 
4204 King St., Charleston, S. C.; 
2007 Ave. A, Birmingham, Ala. 


or any of the Branch Offices 


When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 
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work. The instructor in 
each line has made a 
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Address either office 
Dept. 246, 90 Wabash 
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Dragging Pains 


2825 Keeley St., 
CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 2, 1902. 


I suffered with falling and congestion of the 
womb, with severe pains through the groins. 
I suffered terribly at the time of menstruation, 
had blinding headaches and rushing of blood to 
the brain. What to try I knew not, for it 
seemed that I had tried all and failed, but | had 
never tried Wine of Cardui that blessed rem- 
edy for sick women. I found it pleasant to take 
and soon knew that I had the right medicine. 
New blood seemed to course through my veins, 
and after using eleven bottles | was a well 
woman. MAUDE BUSH. 


Mrs. Bush is now in perfect health, because 
she took Wine of Cardui for menstrual disorders, 
bearing down pains and blinding headaches 
when all other remedies failed to bring her 
relief. Any sufferer may secure health by tak- 
ing Wine of Carduiin her home. The first bot- 
tle convinces the patient she is on the road to 
health. 

For advice in cases requiring special direc- 
tions, address, giving symptoms, “The Ladies 


Advisory Department,” The Chattanooga Med- 
icine Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WINE of CARDUI 























The West, Point. Route 


DIRECT LINE WITH 


Cheap 
Rates 


to 
California 





FAST SCHEDULES TO. 


Texas 
Mexico 


Through 
Cars 
Route of 


vai, California |, 


AND ALL POINTS SOUTHWEST 


Full information at City Office, Fourth National Bank Building. 


J. P. BILLUPS,’G. P.A., 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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J.A. LANKFORD, Architect and Builder 


Plans gotten out at short notice from rough sketches, pencil drawings, written or verbal description, and 
mailed to any section of the country. In the past thirty-two (32) months we have designed, overhauled, 
repaired and built over Five Hundred Thousand ($500,000) Dollars worth of work in Washington, D. C., 
and vicinity, the work being of nearly every description and character. 


We Make a Specialty of Designs for Churches, Schoo! Buildings and Halls, 
AND ARRANGING LOANS. 


We also make a specialty of building up vacant lots inthe District of Columbia. Any one 
contem plating baving plans gotten out, buildings built, overhauled or repaired, we would 
be glad to have them call on or write us. We build or supervise large buildings in any 
section of the United States or Canada. 


No charges made for advice given in any of the above-named lines. 
Main Office: GOO F Street, Northwest, . P 
Residence: 1210 V Street, Northwest, ° Washington, D. Cc. 
Telephone Main 2824. 


























TO ALL SUFFERING WOMEN 


HERE IS HEALTH IF YOU WANT IT! 


You have been treated by many physicians and have tried as many more remedies, but you are still 
suffering and perhaps have lost all hope of ever recovering, Excelsior Uterine Tonic absolute- 
ly cures Falling of the Womb, Suppression, Excessive, Irregular or Painful Menstruation, Backache, 
Bearing Down Pain, Leucorrhea or Whites, General Debility, Palpitation of the Heart, Swimming and 
Giddiness of the Head, Inflammation of the Womb and Ovaries, Frequent Desire to Urinate, Difficult 
Urination, Burning and Scalding during and after Urination, and many other such complaints. You will 
be surprised of its effect in cases of sterilty or barrenness 

This remedy contains the very best vegetable remedies known to medical science for treatmentof the 
above complaints. It is as pleasant to take as nectar 

Send twenty-five cents in stamps for free sample. You willever praise the day you first took Ewe 
celsior Uterine Tonic. [ull size bottles £1.00. 


Manufactured Only by 


THE PEOPLE’S DRUG STORE 


A. V. BOUTTE, Proprietor and Manager, 83 88 83 NEW IBERIA, LA. 
Agents Wanted. 0 nol apply unless you waot to work. Write for particulars. 


SUPERIOR CAST STEEL 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 


These bells are first-class ; they have a fine tone ; can be heard 

at a long distance, and will satisfy most any requirement. 

Fully warranted. 

(0M \\ rite for illustrated circular and our s} >cial price offer to 
Churches. Mention this paper. 


Address 
National Bell Foundry Co. 
2033 Spring Grove Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 











The Voice of the Negro 


For July, 1905 


In the July number of THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO we will have the last of two 
series of very valuable papers. 


PROFESSOR W. E. B. DU BOIS 


Will contribute the last of his series of papers on ‘‘ THE BEGINNINGS AND ENDINGS 
OF SLAVERY,’’ under the title of ‘‘SERFpom.’’ This whole series of papers on 
Slavery has been very instructive to the public, and for that reason we expect that 
a host of readers will be interested to see how Mr. DuBols points out lessons for 
the present age in his concluding paper. 


MISS PAULINE E. HOPKINS 


Contributes her last paper on the ‘‘ DARK RACES OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.’’ 
Many people have written us and spoken to us about Miss Hopkins’ articles. 
Evidently they have awakened great interest in the history of the colored people of 
the world. 


MISS EMMA F. G. MERRITT 


Principal of one of the public schools of Washington, D. C., writes in a serious and 
illuminating strain on ‘‘AMERICAN PREJUDICE; ITs CAUSE, EFFECT AND Poss! 
BILITIES.’’ This is the first time Miss MERRITT has consented to appear in our 
magazine and we predict a wide reading of her splendid article. 


J. E. KWEGYIR AGGREY 


Professor of English and American Literature in Livingstone College, Salisbury, 
N. C., contributes a religious allegory entitled ‘‘THkE DAwn At AnviocH.’’ The 
paper is rich in beautiful descriptions and is written with great care. Professor 
AGGREY has a wonderful literary style. Perhaps our readers would be interested 
to learn that Mr. AGGREy is a native African. In addition to his college course at 
Livingstone, he has taken a special course in German, French and Philosophy at 
Columbia University, New York City. Professor Aggrey probably knows more 
about African history than any living man. 


GARDNER GOLDSBY 


Grows more interesting in his story from month to month. With this issue, the 
first half of his serial story, ‘‘ THE WELDING oF THE LINK,’’ ends; with the July 
number of our magazine, the second half will begin. In Chapter xix, entitled 
‘‘In the Name of Humanity,’’ GARDNER GOLDsBy takes up the beginning of the 
Spanish-American war. The other chapters will be ‘A Dream Voice,’’ ‘‘ Shad- 
ows,’’ and ‘‘ The Gospel of Brotherhood.’’ With the July installment our readers 
will have the pleasure of noting the beginning of a series of movements which will 
lead straight ahead to a brilliant and striking climax in the closing chapters of the 
story. Don’t fail to read every chapter and keep up with the thread of the tale. 


Address all communications to 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 
684 East Alabama St., ATLANTA, GA. 
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213 West 53d Street 


EMANCIPATION 


NEW YORK CITY 

First-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the city 
and depots pass the door. Illuminated throughout 
with electricity. Handsgmely furnished rooms 
Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquarters 
for the clergy and business men. Prices moder- 
ate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Prop: tetor. 


DO YOU LOVE HEALTH?-—\Ny Blood Purifie: 
cures indigestion, dyspepsia and rheumatism I alsc 
cure piles, 


catarrh and asthma. Write for particulars 
R. W. FARRIS. 404 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 

Dr. D. R. Green 

Specialty. 


Diseases of women and children a 
185% W. Mitchell St. Bell phone 3563 and 4470 
Hours: 7 toga. m., 2 to 4 and 7to8 p. m. 
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A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


DROPS Y 


CURED with vegetable rem- 
edies ; entirely harmless : re- 
moves all svinptoms of drop- 
sy in Sto 10 days: 30 to 60 
days € ffects permanent cure, 
Trial treatment furnished 
free to every sufferer; noth- 
ing fairer. For circulars, tes- 
ytimonials, etc., apply to 

DR. H. H. GREEN’S SONS 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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quarter. We don’ t offer something for nothing, but 
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Diamond Pub, Co., 619 Penn &t., Reading, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


J. W. E. BOWEN, J. MAX BARBER, 
Editors. 


JAMES W. WOODLEE, 
Circulation Manager. 


TERMS: 
Subscription $1.00 per year 
Foreign subscribers should add 36 cents a year | 
for postage. | 
Any one sending us four new subscriptions at | 


the above rates will receive a magazine free for one ived \ ed 1 ; 
ay a8 ‘ ‘ 
year. edged unless accompanied by a return envelope 


Our advertising rates are very reasonable. Write 
for them. 


Remember that no manuscript will be acknowl. 


We allow our agents liberal commissions on all || Stamped and addressed. 


money received from new subscriptions ; they earn Those who order change of address, must give 
large salaries ; send 10 cents for agent’s outfit. 
Send money only by draft, registered letter, or 
money order. We will not be responsible for loss 
of currency or stamps unless the letter be regis- || We are always glad to correct mistakes. 


tered. Address 
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68!; East Alabama Street, ATLANTA, GA 


COLORED STREET RAILWAY—The Atlantic-Pacific Street Railway and Surety Company 


This company was organized and incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey for the ex- 
press purpose of absorbing the property of the North Jackson Street Railway Company, at Jacksonville, 
Fla., better known as the Colored Street Railway line. The President, R. R. Robinson, being keen in 
thought and foresight, saw the growing desire of the colored people all over this country to buy stock 
and become a part of its owner, and knowing as he did that the old company would not sell its stock to 
the masses of the people, decided to enter into-an arrangement with the stockholders to purchase their 
interest and put same into the new company and enlarge its capitalization, putting the par value of the 
stock down from $5.00 to $1.00 per share, so that the poor as well. as the rich could buy. These plans 
were agreed upon and carried out, hence the colored people may now continue to own their own road. 
These shares, as fast as possible, the company desires to dispose of, so as to enable them to extend and 
compelte two and a half miles more of their road, through a thickly populated territory, which have 
been granted to them by the city, When this is done, they will have seven miles of solid road in opera- 
tion. Its affairs are in safe hands ; their greatest hope is to make it a payitg investment to its stock- 
holders. Let the colored people come to the rescue of this foremost and growing enterprise. You can 
take from one dollar up to ten thousand dollars of shares in it. Remember the shares are $1.00 per 
share. You may subscribe for as many as you like, and pay 20 percent of your subscription in cash, bal- 
ance weekly or monthly until you shall have paid out ; then the company will take up your receipt and 
issue your stock upon it. 


old as well as new residence. 


If you fail to get your Magazine, drop us a card. 








THE COMPANY’S PROPERTY. 
Two franchises in the City of Jacksonville........................006 $100,000 
REE RUD ET SOE MINEE oo aos is iveceieessnsvidetcoscversdncs cedtewaneusepes 50,000 
Forty Acres Park Pavillion and Outhouse.......................0.0008 15,000 
ee | RE Re nee PEE eee ae oe 28.000 
Four and one-half Miles of Road in Operation, value 60,000 


SOtal Bonded Indebteduess............ccccccsscsssoncsesascecens $ 86,000 
Capital Stock of the Atlantic-Pacific Street Railway and Surety Company 


Address all your applications to the President Atlantic-Pacific Street Railway and Surety Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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W. A. Hunton 


International Secretary of the Young M*n’s Chr'stian Association 
Fi:st colored man to have that honor 
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OUR MONTHLY REVIEW 


The Frederich Schiller 
Centenary 


On May 5, 1805, 
exactly*one hun- 
dred years ago 
last month, the angel that holds in his 
grasp the threads of human destiny sun- 
dered with his shining sword the silken 
thread that held in leash the soul of Fred- 
erich Schiller, one of the choicest spirits 
that has ever walked up and down the 
earth. The hundredth anniversary of 
Schiller’s death was celebrated, not only in 
every village in the German Empire, but 
in every land where the people of German 
stock have gone to live. In our own coun- 
try, in all of the large cities and in a great 
many of the towns, the enthusiasm for 
Schiller as manifested in the celebrations 
was just as hearty as it was in the towns of 
Schiller’s own home country. This is due 
to the fact that the children of the ‘‘ Father- 
land’’ have taken up their abodes in almost 
every village of any size in the country, 
and partly to the fact that Schiller is a 
popular favorite of the English speaking 
people. He represented that type of genius 


that is always popular with the lovers of 
liberty. Schiller is the poet of the German 
masses. In childhood he was far from 
being precocious like Goethe, his contem- 
porary, and in manhood his works did not 
smack of that erudition and admirable pro- 
fundity of Goethe’s works. Unlike Heine, 
he was not mysterious and contradictory. 
He did not possess that element of wierd- 
ness which was Heine’s fort. Childlike in 
his sinrplicity, he was pre-eminently the 
poet of the common people. He descended 
from the sturdy stock of the middle class, 
and in most of his works he fervently 
espoused the cause of this class. He saw 
how the masses were crushed by taxation, 
by oppression and by the petty despots who 
lorded it over them; and his soul revolted 
against such tyranny. Thus in his ‘‘ The 
Robbers,’’ ‘‘ Revolt of the Netherlands,’’ 
‘* William Tell,’’ and in many of his lyrics 
and ballads there breathes a protest against 
cruel tyranny. ‘‘ The Robbers’’ was a 
product of his fiery youth and went almost 
to the extreme of preferring anarchy to 








368 


tyranny. *‘ William Tell’’ is a wonderful 
story of the Swiss struggle for liberty and 
showed maturer judgment. It abounds in 
legend and folklore and betrays splendid 
dramatic power. In fact, it alone gave to 
Schiller the right to the title of the greatest 
German dramatist. Schiller’s other works 
that are well and favorably known this side 
of the waters are ‘‘ Wallenstein,’’ ‘‘ Don 
Carlos,’’ ‘‘ Mary Stuart,’’ and ‘‘ The Maid 





FREDERICH SCHILLER 


The Hundredth Anniversary of his Birth was 
Celebrated May 5th 


of Orleans.’’ All of his works are spark- 
ling, fascinating, full of dainty phrases. 
There is a lofty poetic tone about 
works, for he was an idealist—a dreamer, 
if you please. He was a poor man, but in 
all of his vicissitudes he maintained a 
cherry optimism. In his last days he 
labored as if racing with death. He turned 
out book after book that has stood the test 
of time. 
fully luxuriant style and an overmastering 
tenderness, while in his heart he was fight- 
ing despair with an unconquerable enthu- 
siasm, and in his body he was fighting off 
grim disease. He died with the wolf at 
the door, but he died at the height of his 
fame. A combination of energy, ambition 
and gentle dignity as well as a passionate 
lover of liberty, he mocked at the fates that 
curled their lips in scorn at him and rode 
on his visions to the stars. 


his 


In his works, we see a wonder- 
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The white man has gone 
to Africa and disfran- 
chised the Negro on his native soil. The 
new Transvaal Constitution recently pro- 
mulgated by the British government is in 
its article on the elective franchise an 
exceedingly narrow instrument. 
liamentary franchise is granted to 
British and the Boers only. All 
white and black men are excluded from the 
voting privilege. The foreign white men 
who are in the Transvaal form a very small 
per cent. of the population, so that no very 
great number have been done an injustice 
when they are disfranchised. the 
natives, into whose territory the arrogant 
white man has pushed his unwelcome pres- 
ence, form a majority of the population. 
They have all been debarred from voting, 
rich and poor, high and low, educated and 
Here, 
as everywhere, the white man claims that 
what he is doing is for the best for the 
natives. The Anglo-Saxon at every oppor- 
tunity has thrown his Hercules-like body 
astride the necks of the darker races 
that he wanted to do it, but forsooth 
says, because the dark races are better off 
for being ridden! 
effrontery! What race is there in al! 
world that is so utterly unselfish as to safe- 
guard the rights of another race for the joy 
of sodoing? History has left unchronicled 
the deeds or even the ancient whereabouts 
of this people. It 
expected that the natives would have been 
permitted to vote indiscriminately, but the 
admission of all Britishers and Boers t 
ballot box and the exclusion of all Negroes 
goes a step farther in the very home of 
Negro towards curtailing 
and rights than Mississippi has ever dared 
to go. The natives are dimly perceiving 
the white man’s object in Africa. Asa 
cousequence, great unrest is manifesting 
itself. According to the Liberian papers, 
when the African does fully comprehend 
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the white man’s arrogance as revealed by 
his actions in Africa, the white man will 
come out of Africa faster than a race horse. 
A movement started in Liberia for a pro- 
posed conference of West and South Afri- 
cans is receiving marked attention in Eng- 
land. Indeed, English spies are carefully 
watching the movement as it spreads 
through the hinterlands of Liberia and 
down the coast. All of the native news- 
papers are now taking up the agitation, 
and from what we glean from our sources 
of information, which are reasonably reli- 
able, we understand that agents are at work 
seeking to stir up interest in the conference. 
The men in the lead are urging the West 
African natives to come together for the 
purpose of discussing vital questions affect- 
ing the interests of the race. July has been 
suggested as a good month in which to hold 
the meeting, and Liberia has been named 
as the place. The conference is to discuss 
in a thorough-going manner the social, 
political and religious conditions in Africa, 
and to open the eyes of the Africans to the 
events that are now transpiring on the con- 
tinent. The movement is taking, for it 
haS aroused even the opposition of the 
British. A writer in the frican World, 
who is evidently inspired from London, 
vigorously opposes the movement. He 
Says that the movement has its origin 
among American Negroes, and endeavors 
skillfully to excite the jealousies of the 
natives against the movement because, as 
he claims, it is primarily American. Among 
other things, he endeavors to show in an 
eloquent way, that Liberia is a suspicious 
venue in which to hold the conference. 
He claims to see through it all ‘‘ the trail 
of the American Negro.’’ He inveighs 
vigorously against what he calls ‘‘ The Mis- 
chief of Black Nationalism.’’ In discussing 
the proposition he says: 

It is proposed that the conference shall take 
place in Liberia in May or July next, and that 
each of the colonies of Gambia, Sierra Leone, the 


Gold Coast, Lagos, and Southern Nigeria shall 
send six delegates. What precisely they are going 
to do when they meet is not quite clear. But it is 
safe to assume that the manifold grievances, real 
and imaginary, of the black man against the 
‘ domineering white ’’ will occupy a good deal of 
attention, and will afford ample material for the 
enterprising colored agitator, who may be trusted 
to improve the occasion by every device at his 
command. While it is not for the British authori- 
ties to interfere with the conference, if for no other 
reason than that such interference would give an 
exaggerated importance to the movement, they 
will do well to watch it closely. We for our part 
can only hope that the good sense of the natives 
in the British Colonies will prevent them from 
being enticed into any enterprise which, however 
much it appeals to their vanity, does not harmon- 
ize strictly with their loyalty to the British Crown. 
If our suspicions in regard to this Liberian move- 
ment are justified, it contains the makings of such 
an enterprise, and it will depend on the British 
West African delegates who attend the conference 
(if it ever takes place) whether or not the move- 
ment becomes such as to merit the white man’s 
opposition. 

With the legitimate endeavors of the native to 
raise himself in the scale of civilization we have 
no quarrel. But between that and any atiempt to 
diminish the authority of the white man there is 
an immense difference, which we shall make it our 
business to explain to our native West Coast con- 
temporaries if they do not already understand it. 
As we see it from this distance, we hope 
the counsels of this writer will not prevail. 
Africans have got to think for themselves 
as well as other nations. We hope to see 
in Africa some day the consolidation of the 
native races and the building up of a great 
black nation who shall rule Africa for 
themselves. Asthe Liberia Recorder says, 
this kicker is no doubt ‘‘one of those 
unprincipled and unscrupulous traders”’ 
who seeks to keep the Negro down. 


Mr. Rockefeller Again From the letters 
received within 
the last two weeks at our office, we judge 
that our attitude towards Mr. Rockefeller 
in the last issue of the VorcE must have 
been misunderstood. We did not set our- 


self up as a special sponsor for the morality 
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of the Standard Oil Company. We did 
not even intend to defend the business 
methods of Mr. Rockefeller. In fact, it 
was not our object at all to defend the com- 
mercial ethics of the Standard Oil concern. 
We were challenging the cause of the Pru- 
dential Committee in particular, and inci- 
dentally mentioned the fact that Mr. Rocke- 
feller was regarded as a good church mem- 
ber by his own denomination and was con- 
ducting a reputable, legitimate business so 
far as the court records would show. We 
tried to point out the impracticability of 
discriminating between pure and impure 
money when receiving funds for church 
and missionary support, and to show that 
the men who were protesting against the 
action of the Prudential Committee placed 
themselves in an attitude inconsistent with 
both the past actions of the board and of 
the ministers themselves who raised the 
protest. We believe the committee did the 
right thing. If it were true that Mr. 
Rockefeller was a perjurer and a commer- 
cial pirate, still it were better to relieve him 
of the money which he voluntarily offers 
for the propagation of the gospel of honesty 
and righteousness. If we are to discuss the 
business methods of that group of men gen- 
erally termed Standard Oil, we should 
undoubtedly conclude that this organiza- 
tion carries on and has carried on its busi- 
ness with absolute disregard to the inter- 
ests, livelihood or possibilities of competi- 
tors. But sodoall of the large concerns 
of modern times. Thus a discussion of the 
business methods of ‘‘Standard Oil’’ would 
and must end in a discussion of the entire 
competitive system of industry as it now 
exists. Corporations have no souls. If 
they can, they ruthlessly crush the life out 
of competitors and appropriate the whole 
field to themselves. They employ smart 
lawyers who know how to extricate them 
from embarrassing legal tangles: They 
take advantage of technicalities. They 
control legislatures if possible. They be- 
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lieve in the old and unsentimental 


Dar- 
winian theory of ‘‘the survival of the 


fittest.”’ Their golden rule is not ‘‘Do 
unto others as you would have them do 
unto you,’’ but ‘‘ Do others or they will do 
you.’’ The Standard Oil Company is a 
modern concern that has to survive or 
perish in modern times. It has developed 
a set of shrewd men who have been able to 
outdo those who tried to outdo them. Mr. 
Rockefeller is one of those men. There is 
a decided lack of ethical sensitiveness in 
modern business corporations. Great con- 
cerns are sometimes ruthless and disregard- 
ful of the rights of smaller concerns. But 
the remedy for this evil cannot be found in 
rejecting the money of and abusing one 
man who manifests a desire todo good. It 
must be conceded that it is vastly more 
economical to have one industry than to 
have two of the same kind in the same 
field. It is also to be admitted that their 
greater volume of business ought to enable 
them to secure better freight rates. If the 
ground for discontent is primarily moral, 
the way to right the wrong is through 
wisely made and wisely administered laws. 
We can _ hardly 
reconstitution of 


expect a revolutionary 
society that will again 
reinstate methods that will be profitable to 
small tradespeople. We are for the 
gram that will condemn a man when he 
does evil and commend and help him when 
he does good. 


pro 


As regards the 
standards of duty and honor in business, it 
is the duty of our law-makers and the 
courts to see to it that every man and enter- 
prise is given a square deal. 


present 


The Equitable Imbroglio In the last two 

months or more, 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York has come in for a great deal of 
discussion in the public press. In the cases 
of most corporations that are coming in for 
public condemnation these days, the agita- 


tion starts from the outside; but in this 
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particular case the agitation came from the 
inside circle. The officers of the Equitable 
have divided themselves into two rival fac- 
tions, and each side is vieing with the other 
in hurling epithets. But the bitter person- 
alities and otherwise extraneous matter 
have been the most that has yet leaked out 
to the public. Thus the men who are 
doing the quarreling have managed to keep 
obscured from the general public the main 
issues. There is undoubtedly something 
wrong on both sides, and if the society is 
to lay claim in the future to the confidence 
of the policy-holders, a thorough investiga- 
tion by an honest and competent committee 
must be permitted. What are the merits 
of the controversy? Our information is 
not complete, but we give the case to our 
readers below as we understand it. Mr. 
James Hazen Hyde, the present manager 
of the Society, is a son of the late Henry 
B. Hyde, the founder of the Society. At 
the death of the elder Hyde, he willed to 
his son, James Hazen Hyde, his share of 
stock in the Equitable, which was 51 per 
cent. of the entire capital stock. Mr. Hyde 
is now twenty-nine years old, as we under- 
stand, and was to come into full possession 
of his father’s interests in the Society at 
the age of thirty. Mr. Alexander, the 
present president of the Society, was made 
the guardian of young Hyde and custodian 
of his interests in the company until he 
should come to the years designated in his 
father’s will. Somehow Mr. Hyde and 
Mr. Alexander have not got along on the 
most friendly terms. Now that Mr. Hyde 
is about to come into possession of a major- 
ity of the stock in the Society and thereby 
be able to control and dictate to the Equit- 
able, Mr. Alexander thinks that his own 
position is imperilled. Therefore, Mr. 
Alexander has skillfully laid plans to retain 
himself in office. Hitherto the directors 
have selected the officers of the company. 
Mr. Alexander proposes the plan that the 
policy-holders hereafter be allowed to vote 


for officers and directors. He claims that 
he has always understood that the policy- 
holders had the right to vote. The hun- 
dreds and thousands of policy- holders who 
could not attend the elections in New York 
would have to vote by proxy. Thisisa 
shrewd move on Mr. Alexander's part. 
He planned for his own popularity among 
the vast majority of policy-holders by 
espousing what he calls their rights. Now 
that he has made himself, as he fancies, 
firm with a majority.of those who would be 
given the’ right to vote, he at once sets 
about to discredit Hyde. He charges Hyde 
with extravagant management and with 
downright dishonesty. He claims that 
Hyde has given sumptuous banquets and 
charged the expenses up to the advertising 
of the company; that he has invested of 
the surplus of the Society's money in vari- 
ous outside corporations and pocketed the 
interest thereon ; and that Hyde has shown 
an utter lack of ability to do anything 
except live in pampered luxury as a dude. 
Mr. Hyde has confessed to investing some 
of the Company’s money and returned the 
interest on the same. He says that he 
always understood that he had that right. 
He insists that as the controller of the 
majority of stock in the coricern, he has a 
right to manage the concern regardless of 
the rights of the policy-holders and refuses 
to resign from his position, although he 
has been requested to so do by the Equit- 
able agents. In all of this hazy, mazy 
mass of bickerings, there still stands out 
the fact that there is something wrong on 
both sides. It is evident that Alexander’s 
charges in the main are true. Hyde has 
shown a very low standard in commercial 
and financial ethics. But there is the other 
fact that Alexander wants to hold his pres- 
ent position and has raised all of the excite- 
ment against Hyde in order to diminish 
Hyde’s influence and enhance his own. 





Carnegie’s Fund for Last month we gave 
Decrepit Teachers to our readers a 

somewhat detailed 
statement of Mr. Carnegie’s methods in 
library building. The largeness of his 
benefactions must have been a revelation to 
all of those who have not jotted down from 
time to time the newspaper items telling of 
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the philanthropic work he has been doing. 
This month it is our pleasure to record the 
the fact that Mr. Carnegie has recently 
added other ten millions to the forty mil- 
lions of dollars he has already given to the 
education. In 


cause of Mr. Carnegie’s 


benefactions he has revealed to us not only 
a beneficent nature, but also splendid judg- 
ment and foresight. He is giving of his 
wealth to the cause of civilization, but that 
is not all; he is setting a noble example to 
the rich, to whose shoulders 


those upon 


devolves largely the duty of supporting 
Mr. 


Carnegie is giving of his genius to his giving; 


charitable causes and _ institutions. 
that is to say, he does not east away money 
indiscriminately as Payne, the advertiser 
would in his ostentatious flinging of coin to 
the / 
to the 


Mr. Carnegie shows careful study in all of 


pollot who follow his automobile 


tent where he sells his medicines. 


his philanthropy. 
that the end will result in 
greatest good to the greatest number. 


He believes in giving 
which in the 
He 
has demonstrated the fact that he is a man 
of large vision in every one of his gifts to 
the public. There has always been and 
there will always be the talented tenth in 
society. This group must be depended 
upon to do our investigating in the mag- 
nificent yet profound fields of research. 
Hitherto, men who have carried on this 
work have had to do it at a great sacrifice 
of personal comforts. They have had to 
depend upon their own resources unless 
they were backed ‘by 
research. 


some society of 
Mr. Carnegie in his founding of 
the Carnegie Institute, came 


relieve the men 


forward to 
do research 
work from physical embarrassment by pro- 
viding a salary for them. In doing this he 
has recognized the fact that the path-finder, 
the philosopher and the historian must be 
rated in the world of thought as equals, 
one watching for signs of fresh light from the 
East while the other points out the shoals 
and quicksands from the West. - In his 


who want to 


lavish spread of public libraries all over 
the land, Mr. Carnegie 
invaluable service to the 


has rendered an 
He has 
brought the university to the gate of the 
plebe and patrician alike. The Carnegie 
libraries are bound to prove a mighty factor 
in enfranchising the minds of the common 


masses. 


people from the rules and dogmas of either 
the religious or political despot. Thus also 
in his giving of his money to build a Hague 
Tribunal and in providing a Hero Fund for 
medals for those who dare risk their lives 
unselfishly to rescue their fellowmen from 
danger and death there is exhibited great 
wisdom. Mr. 
millions of dollars to provide pensions for 


Carnegie’s last gift is ten 
retiring teachers of colleges, universities 
and technical schools in this country, Can- 
ada and New Foundland, who are too old and 
decrepit to perform their duty with vigor 
and capability. The fund is to be deposited 
in some bank or banks and the interest is to 
be applied to old and retiring teachers with- 
out regard to race, sex, creed or color. In 
making this specific statement, Mr. Carne- 
gie has greatly increased our respect for 
him. It shows that he is broader than 
some of our white people give him credit 
For instance, it has been stated 
that Mr. Carnegie himself had said in pri- 
vate conversation that he was not especially 
that what he did 
for them was done purely to please the 
white people ; and that, being an Anglo- 
Saxon himself, he could not afford to give 


for being. 


interested in Negroes ; 


to the colored people in a way that would 
displease the white people. This act in 
stating emphatically that no discrimination 
on account of race or color will be allowed 
in the pensioning of teachers does not at all 
harmonize with the above statement cred- 
ited to Mr. Carnegie. We hope Mr. Car- 
negie was misunderstood, and that hereafter 
in offering libraries one of the conditions 
shall be that they must be open to white 
and black alike. The fund given for teach- 
ers does not apply to denominational and 
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State schools. This is a sensible arrange- 
ment. Mr. Carnegie is not trying to pro- 
pagate sectarianism. He does not care to 
give to State schools for the reason that the 
State might not care to have teachers sup- 
ported by private beneficence. The State 
ought to be able to take care of its own teach- 
ers. This pension fund ought to do much 
good. In the first place, there are somany 
old men who are now teaching in schools 
who ought to be quietly resting at home. 
Their energy is gone ; they are peevish and 
fretful and their methods are ancient. 
They hang on because they must work or 
starve, and they are retained by the school 
because it would look cruel to shove them 
out upon the cold charity of the world, now 
that they have spent their best days in work- 
ing for the school. Then a large number 
of capable men quit the teaching profession 
before they grow old in order to engage in 
some lucrative work from which they can 
lay up something for a rainy day. Teach- 
ers are too poorly paid and have too many 
things to draw on their little salary to be 
able to save much. It is hoped that capa- 
ble men and women will henceforth remain 
in the class room without the fear of being 
thrust out from work old, poor and dis- 
abled. In the meantime, Andrew Carne- 
gie continues to grow in the estimation of 
his countrymen and the world. 


The Chicago Strike Again, through the 

Teamsters’ strike in 
Chicago last month, we were impressed 
with the truth that a great tragedy is now 
being enacted in this country between labor 
and capital. The daily newspapers have 
furnished the details of the strike, so that 
it is only necessary for us to give general 
facts. The case appears to be as follows: 
The garment workers of Chicago made 
demands upon their employers which the 
employers, in the exercise of their preroga- 
tive, did not see fit to grant; consequently 


the garment workers inaugurated a strike. 
The union teamsters inaugurated their 
strike purely out of sympathy for the gar- 
ment workers. Thus it will be seen that 
the teamsters, who are now most promi- 
nently connected with the strike with all of 
its lawlessness, came into possession of their 
quarrel gratuitously. Their occupation was 
in no way related to that of the garment 
workers, and the garment workers’ strike 
was none of the teamsters’ business. We 
are ever inveighing against the greed and 
ruthless cruelty of capital. We ought as 
emphatically to condemn the anarchy and 
tyranny of labor unions. In this strike the 
employers resolved to fight the devil with 
fire. Doubtless the reading public will 
remember the press dispatch about two 
years ago giving an account of the organi- 
zation of the Employers’ Association. If 
we mistake not, it had its birth in Chicago. 
The men of capital formed a union among 
themselves for the purpose of systematically 
studying strike. breaking. They subscribed 
large funds for the use of the association 
during strikes, and hired men who were to 
make it a business of finding the weak side 
of strikes. Therefore, when the teamsters 
refused to man the wagons, the employers 
at once set to work their strike-breaking 
machinery. They imported large numbers 
of men as drivers and forthwith resumed 
business. But there are a very few strik- 
ers who are willing to risk their success om 
the inability of their employers to fill their 
places with other help. This strike in 
Chicago is not unlike the others in that 
particular. Mob violence at once showed 
its ugly head. At every turn the belliger- 
ent strikers showed up. The union team- 
sters arrogantly monopolized the streets of 
the city and attacked the non-union drivers 
with knives, clubs, bottles, bricks, stones 
and other offensive weapons. In one case, 
an egg-shell filled with carbolic acid was 
thrown ata non-union driver. It were as 
if the whole city of Chicago were turned 
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over to the hoodlums and blacklegs. The 
employers could not secure adequate police 
protection and so they arnnd their drivers 
with clubs, revolvers and rifles. Until then, 
the whole city was wrapped up in a wild 
whirl of senseless violence. But the coward 
mobs fear death. As soon as they became 
convinced that the non-union drivers would 
shoot, they let the wagons alone. The 
strike has not been ended at this writing, 
while scores of men have been injured and 
several killed. 


Strike Lessons for Although the strike 
Colored People has not yet ended, it 
has brought forth de- 
velopments which should serve as valuable 
lessons in the future An important affair 
for our own people is a calm consideration 
of the introduction of the color question 
into this colossal conflict. It appears to us 
quite unfortunate that the Employers Asso- 
ciation should have used largely colored 
men in trying to break the strike. We say 
this without the slightest fear of laying 
ourselves liable to the accusation of race 
disloyalty. We want our people to seek 
legitimate employment wherever they can 
secure it—provided, of course, in so doing 
they do not hazard their own lives and 
excite inordinate race prejudice. The lurk- 
ing fiend ef race hate is crouching in every 
village and hamlet in this country. We 
ought not to go out of the way to arouse 
him. We feel quite satisfied that the five 
hundred or one thousand colored men who 
engaged in helping to break the strike have 
injured the whole colored population of 
Chicago and the North. In the first place, 
as we said above, color prejudice slumbers 
in the lap of the white race in the North— 
the same kind of prejudice that is so mani- 
fest in the South. It is wide-awake here 
in the South, and if we can keep it at least 
napping in the other section of the country 
we shall do much for the race. We mean 
to say that the feeling towards the colored 


ILS 


man in America, at its best is none too 
good. <A ‘‘scab’’ is always ridiculed and 
hated during a strike—that is, by the 
masses. How much greater is the tempta- 
tion to despise a ‘‘scab’’ if he happens to- 
be black! Naturally the color question 
would he one of the first ideas to influence 
public opinion. This was the case exactly 
in Chicago. In the great city of the West, 
hitherto unusually liberal towards the col- 
ored man, the race question at once became 
prominent and a race war was narrowly 
averted. We venture the assertion that 
from now on racial relations will be some- 
what acute in Chicago. Without at all 
considering the merits of the strike, we 
should say that the colored non-union 
teamsters made a mistake in accepting the 
work of breaking the strike. The employ- 
ers would not use them until a strike came 
on, why now should they consent to be used 
to fight the employers’ battle and become 
the butts for mean race prejudice? Of 
course the colored men had a right to work 
if they wanted to do so. This isa free 
country and everybody has the right to 
secure labor wherever he pleases. But our 
case is peculiar, and in ameliorating the 
harsh feeling against us while at the same 
time standing up for our rights, consum- 
mate tact is required. Nor are the colored 
men altogether to blame. The employers 
sent out agents throughout Kentucky and 
adjacent States to get men to break the 
strike. These agents seem to have had 
special instructions to employ colored men. 
They approached the colored men with the 
offer of $2.50 per day driving a wagon in 
Chicage. Hardly a third of the colored 
men who agreed to go to Chicago knew 
anything about the strike. They were not 
from that class of colored people who read 
the newspapers; consequently they felt 
that they were going to a poor working 
man’s paradise. When they reached Chi- 
cago, they discovered that they were strike- 
breakers. A large number of them refused 
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All of them should have refused. 
They would have helped the race by doing 
thus. If the employers put some colored 
men on their wagons during peaceful times, 
so good. 


to work. 


If they, in breaking a strike, 
employ some white men and some black 
men, all right. But black 
themselves by consenting to be arrayed in 


men injure 


mass against white men. 





Strike Lessons President Roosevelt, in 
for the Country speaking to the com- 
mittee from the labor 


unions in Chicago when he passed through 


that city, 


gave utterrance to a principle 


that strikers need to learn. He said: 


‘Iam a believer in unions. I am an honorary 
member of one union. But the union must obey 
the law just as the corporation must obey the law ; 
just as every man, rich or poor, must obey the 
law. As yet, no action has been called for by me, 
and most certainly if action is called for by me I 


shall try to do exact justice under the law to every 


man so far as I have power. But the first essential 


is the preservation of law and order, the suppres- 
sion of violence by mobs or individuals.”’ 

Labor Unions have yet to fully appreciate 
the fact that the public have some rights 
which must be respected. This thing of 
inaugurating a reign of terror in a civilized 
city every time some union man has a little 
difference with his employer is abhorrent. 
The tenure of a position is grounded on 
mutual consent between two parties: the 
employer and the employee. By their riot- 
ing, the unions cut from under their feet 
the very sympathy it ought to have, there- 
by becoming their own grave diggers. The 
newspaper dispatches reveal the same con- 
dition in Chicago as obtain in any other 
large city where a strike is called. The 
methods of persuasion used by union 
pickets upon the strike-breaking recruits 
are very much like the methods used by 
a man who said he had been to jail for bor- 
rowing ‘*Why,’’ exclaimed his 
hearer, ‘‘this is the first time I have ever 
heard of a man being imprisoned for bor- 


$2.50. 
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rowing money.’’ ‘“‘ Yes,’’ replied the man 
who had been in jail, ‘‘ but I had to knock 
a man down two or three times before he 
would lend me the money.’’ The union 
picket who thus forcibly persuades should 
be placed on the same level with the man 
who forcibly borrowed and was sent to jail. 
Mayor Dunne of Chicago seems to have 
been very much afraid he would offend the 
labor element if he saw to it that lawless- 
What is 
robust 


ness was put down. needed in 


such cases is a common sense. 


Unions have no right to enter cars and beat 


people because 


‘é 


they suspect 
the Chicago strike, 

innocent people have been clubbed 
cruelly beaten. 


they are 
scavs.’’ In many 

and 
In such cases, the mayor 
should have arisen to the responsibility of 
the hour that 
must end if all the soldiery of the govern- 
ment was necessary to end it. 


and declared lawlessness 
That sturdy 
optimism which bids us hate a croaker 
almost deserts us when we see how excep- 
tionally weak our city governments are, 
and how exceedingly savage are the labor- 
Labor the 
spring of socialism. If they are made after 
the image of socialism, the American people 


ing masses. unions are off- 


should girt themselves for the great strug- 
gle that is soon to come between good gov- 
ernment and that unmixed evil. 
The President's Return . Mr. Roosevelt's 
to Washington hunting trip was 

cut short about 
one week by important business of state 
in Washington. Consequently he returned 
to Washington about May 11. The Presi- 
dent enjoyed his outing in the West very 
much. While he was in that section it 
was exceedingly hazardous for bears, bob- 
cats, etc., to venture forth on pleasure 
trips. The weather was not the most 
favorable for hunting, but as it was, Mr. 
Roosevelt returns to Washington with a 
number of bear skins and other things that 
will in after years remind him of this vaca- 
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tion. On his way home, the President 
made several speeches. In Chicago he was 
the guest of the Iroquois Club, a demo- 
cratic organization that fought hard against 
Mr. Roosevelt during the last campaign. 
At the table with the President sat many 
of the leading Democrats and Republicans 
of Chicago and Illinois. Mr. Roosevelt 
made a significant speech on the occasion, 
in which he told-his hosts that m most 
cases he intended to be non-partisan in his 
appointments of mento office. He reiter- 
ated his position on the government con- 
trol of railroads. In his statement that 
‘‘this government is not and never shall be 
a government of the mob,’’ he was prob- 
ably referring to the unruly mob that at 
that time held Chicago in its throes. But 
the doctrine of law needs to be preached 
with vigor all country, 
nowhere is it needed more than here in the 
South. We are glad that Mr. Roosevelt is 
back at his post of duty, while we are sorry 


over this and 


that the Bowen-Loomis controversy and 
other problems of state have cut short his 
vacation. 


The the 
Anti-Tuberculosis 
League in this city, 
April 17 to 19, ought, 
in a great many respects, prove educative 
to the masses. Generally speaking, the 
discussions were pitched on a high plane 
and were rather comprehensive. We were 
pleased to note that right in the heart of 
the South there can be held a convention 
in which the color line is not drawn. Dr. 
Hunter, a prominent colored physician of 
Kentucky, was, we understand, well re- 
ceived at the convention as a regularly 
appointed delegate from his state and city. 
At the close of the convention the League 
adopted the following creed : 


The American meeting of 
Anti-Tuberculosis 


League 


First. 
ited. 


Tuberculosis is communicable, not inher- 
A predisposition to this disease may be 
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transmitted from parent to child, but not the dis- 
ease itself. 

Second. Tuberculosis is curable. When the 
presence of the germ is early recognized, it may 
be destroyed in the individual by the adoption of 
proper remedial measures. 

Third. Tuberculosis is preventable. 
tors are essential to its development. 
presence of the germ; and, second, a soil favor- 
able for its development. To some extent one or 
both of these factors are subject to intelligent con- 


Two fac- 
First, the 


trol. The disease is, therefore, to this extent pre- 
ventable. 
Fourth. We respectfully recommend the ap- 


pointment by this League of three physicians in 
each State, whose duty it will be to form State 
Anti-Tuberculosis Leagues, to invoke the aid ot 
the profession and thé State in the crusade against 
this dreadful disease. 

this ‘‘ great white 
is preventable, is curable and is 


The statement that 
plague ’’ 
not inherited is encouraging to humanity. 
Many a person has given up all hope of 
recovery as soon as his case has been pro- 
nounced as consumption. If the doctors 
can thoroughly establish the fact that this 
dreadful disease can be cured in its early 
stages, many of those who seek’ patent 
medicines for relief will consult a physician 
when the first symptoms of the disease 
manifest themselves. The fact that it is 
communicable will make indiscriminate vis- 
itors to sick rooms more careful. In the 
family, when it is decided that a member 
has consumption, he will be separated from 
the others in sleeping, eating and drinking. 
The Anti-Tuberculosis League seems des- 
tined to prove of great service to mankind. 





The naval battle between 
Togo and Rojestvensky, for 
which the world was waiting with bated 
breath when last we went to press, has not 
as yet taken place. Rojestvensky has aban- 
doned his Braddock-like methods in search- 
ing for the enemy and is now almost as 
hard to locate as Togo. He stopped in 
April and coaled and revictualed at Kam- 
ranh Bay on the coast of French Indo-China. 
He remained in French waters much longer 
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than the international limit of twenty-four 
hours. Apparently he was about to make 
Kamranh Bay a base of operations until 
Nebogatoff, with the second division of the 
fleet, should overtake him. The Japanese 
intelligence department discovered this fact 
and through Dr. Motono, Japanese minis- 
ter at Paris, protested against the delayed 
presence of Rojestvensky in French waters. 
As a result, France ordered the Russian 
admiral to move on. Technically, Rojest- 
vensky met the requirements of interna- 
tional law. He moved out of the three mile 
limit and cast anchor again. Every day 
Russian vessels came into the harbor for 
supplies, so that practically France was 
allowing the Russians to violate the ,aws of 
neutrals. The papers in Japan urged the 
government to take violent measures. 
France recognized the situation and sent a 
special representative to St. Petersburg to 
confer with the Czar. As a result, about 
April 21, Rojestvensky was ordered by his 
sovereign to rigorously respect French neu- 
trality. Since that time the whereabouts 
of the Russian fleet have been unknown. I* 
s highly probable, however, that the sec- 
ond division of the squadron has made a 
conjunction with the first. Togo’s plans 
and whereabouts are all secret. Nobody 
seems to know where the Japanese admiral 
is. Everybody seems to think, however, 
that when the battle is fought it will be on 
watérs of Togo’s own choosing. On 
land, press dispatches the first of May pre- 
dicted that Oyama was again about to take 
the offensive. However, recent silence in 
upper Manchuria seems to indicate that 
what was taken for a general movement 
was merely a demonstration, probably to 
cover some shifting of forces. The promi- 
nent factors now in the war are the two 


rival fleets. Momentous issues hang on the 
expected sea fight. 


Internal dissentions are still 
tearing the Empire to pieces. 
In Warsaw, the capital of Poland, on May 


In Russia 


Day a riot occurred somewhat similar to the 
one in St. Petersburg some months ago. It 
was another case when men and women 
were wantonly shot down by the Czar’s sol- 
diers merely because they were using the 
day to propagate their beliefs. The labor 
organization offered no resistance, but fled 
in panic to the surrounding houses for shel- 
ter. Many of them were dragged from 
the houses and even from the churches and 
killed. In another scction of the Empire, 
it is reported that a great religious war is 
going on. Many Jews were reported killed 
and a general reign of terror was inaugu- 
rated. In the meantime the Czar has issued 
a religious reform ukase which will mean 
much to the Empire if it is carried out. In 
it the Czar grants religious freedom. The 
people are not only privileged to worship 
God in their own way, but to proselyte 
without running the risk of persecution, 
political or what not. The members of one 
church will also be permitted to marry the 
members of another church. However, 
the State still maintains its own church. 
A'" depends upon the way the ukase is 
interpreted. The past ukases have meant 
practically nothing by the time the bureau- 
cracy got through with them. The Czar’s 
attitude has been disappointing in that he 
has not seen to it that his officers have not 
usurped authority and rendered practically 
useless all of his reform orders. The bureau- 
cracy is now standing at bay in the face of 
odds which may at any moment overwhelm 
it. 





A fine old Southern char- 
acter passed off the stage 
of action on the 28th of 
April when General Fitz- 
hugh Lee died of apoplexy in Washing- 
ton. After the war of Rebellion was ended, 
Mr. Lee accepted the inevitable results and 
bore himself with becoming dignity. Like 
Robert Lee, his uncle, he recognized the 
fact that the Union forces had triumphed, 


The Passing of 
Notables: 
Fitzhugh Lee 
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and he accepted defeat as one of the for- 
tunesof war. Ever afterwards in his public 
utterance he spoke for peace and friendship 
between the North and South, and his 
attitude did much to heal the sore of the 
civil war. Mr. Lee rendered some valuable 
service to his country immediately after the 
Spanish-American war as military governor 








FITZHUGH LEE 
Who Died at Washington, D. C., April 28 


of Havana. He was elected last year presi- 
dent of the Jamestown Exposition, and at 
his death he was making an active canvass 
in the interest of that enter- 
prise. Senator Orville 
Hitchcock Platt, who died 
at his summer home in his native town in 
Connecticut on the 21st of April, belonged 
to that class of United States senators 
whose ranks are growing 
thinner with the swift 
We speak of the New England sena- 
tor of lofty ideals and Puritanic con- 
science. Inthe place of this type of grand 
old men is now stepping the business sena- 
tor, the man who scoffs at ideals as ‘‘airy 
nothings’’ and who himself is the accred- 
ited representative of vast business inter- 
ests. Mr. Platt kept in touch with New 
England institutions to the last. He 


Senator Platt 


thinner and 


fleeting years. 


believed in the church, the township, the 
farm and the school and bestowed upon 
these institutions in his own State much of 
his energy and earnings. He had been a 
member of the United States Senate since 
1876, and had performed many valuable 
services to his countrymen. The Connecti- 
cut legislature has elected Congressman 
Frank B. Brandegee to succeed Senator 
Platt. Joseph Jefferson, 
rated by the leading 
stage critics of the world 
as assuredly the dean of the American 
stage, passed away at ~ his 
home at Palm Beach, 
23d of April. He descended from three 
generations of actors and had mastered 
the dramatic art in all of its many-sided- 
ness. Those who had the good pleas- 
ure of seeing Mr. Jefferson in Rip Van 
Winkle must have been impressed with the 
man’s exuberant humor, his superb wit, 
and ripe drollery. And it was in playing 
the role of Rip in Irving's legend that Jef- 
ferson established his name as the greatest 
American comedian. 


Joseph Jefferson 


winter 
Florida, on the 


Mr. Jefferson was a 
clean, honorable man who numbered among 
his friends some of the most distinguished 
men of two generations. In some instances, 
we consider that a man or woman has gone 
to the bad morally when he or she takes to 
the stage. There is an unsavory moral 
odor that issues from much of the stage life. 
But Mr. Jefferson dignified the theater. 
He made it a place of culture and high- 
class entertainment. And by his clean 
life and sweet disposition, as well as by his 
gentle humor and charming wit, Mr. Jef- 
ferson got nearer the heart of American 
theatre-goers than any living actor. His 
humor was wholesome and his life exem- 
plary, so that in passing off the stage he 
leaves behind hima name worthy of his 
progeny. 
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f Colored Youths 


The National Association of Teachers 
of Colored Youths 


By President J. R. E. Lee 


The mechanic, the manufacturer, the 


salesman, the builder, the farmer, the law- 


unity of action will afford. However tower- 


ing the individual strength may be, it 


yer, the physician, all believe in organiza- 
tion. The white teachers of the country 
are organized. Why are these organized ? 
Not that there may be an organization in 
name? Noone will question but that these 
To 


secure unity of action,.unity of operation; to 


have organized with great purposes. 


give information of the work of each mem- 
ber; to give and receive inspiration along 
the common line which all are pursuing. 
In this unity, in this knowledge of each 
other’s work, in this receiving and giving 
inspiration, in this study ,of the various 
phases of a common work, there must come 
much strength for the entire cause. Single- 
handed and alone, divorced from others 
who are engaged in a common work there 
cannot be the power and progress that a 


becomes more powerful and more effective 
when associated and when placed in a posi- 
tion to have others depend upon it. If 
there are those who seem sufficiently strong 
for their own tasks, even these will become 
stronger by so associating themselves that 
they will be forced to help others bear bur- 
dens. For it is only in service to others 


that strength is gained. Few of the Negro 


teachers feel strong enough. All are 
striving to gain more strength, to know 
more of the work of education. All have 


their hearts deeply set upon the intricate 
and serious difficulties which confront all 
in the education of our people. The difficul- 
ties are many. The problems are intricate 
Must not 
the race—get 


in the work of Negro education. 


we—the best servants of 
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together and consider with each other these 
problems? Must not the Negro teachers 
who furnish ability for every other organ- 
ization join with each other and increase 
their efficiency? The success of every busi- 
ness Organization must depend in a degree 
upon the intelligence of those forming such 
an organization ; this intelligence is largely 
the work of the Negro teacher. Shall he 
furnish ability which will make other pro- 
fessions and pursuits strong in organization 
and not himself have the benefit of organi- 
zation? Surely not. If, when each stands 
alone, such progress, such great work can 
be done by the Negro teacher, how much 
more effective will be the action when there 
is a unanimity of understanding and action. 
In this country there are over thirty thou- 
sand Negro teachers. If a large number of 
these teachers can be brought together each 
year to study fora day or two the education 
among ourselves and as related to others, to 
study the methods and yet the experiences 
that others have had, such an impetus and 
enthusiasm will be aroused as will give a 
surer and truer progress than has before 
been attained to. 

When we shall have formed ourselves 
into a strong organization the world will be 
able to know what the Negro teachers of 
the country are striving for and what they 
think as a body. We shall be able tospeak 
out for education and give out an influence 
for progress and enlargement in this great 
work. The Negro teachers will then be 
able in a body to take positions on every 
question which concerns the education and 
uplift of our people. 

The Negro teachers do not know each 
other. Perhaps less than five hundred out 
of the thirty thousand Negro teachers are 
known among the Negro teachers them- 
selves. The remainder do not know of 
each other and but very little of the leading 
educators of the country. Today hundreds 
of our teachers who are doing most excel- 
lent service in their respective sections of 
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the country know little of Scarborough, 
Kelly Miller, W. S. Montgomery, D. Web- 
ster Davis, Grishum, Inman Page, Benja- 
min Allen, J. A. Henry, C. W. Hill, But- 
ler, Bohanan, Arthur Langston, Thomas 
Miller, J. H. N. Waring, Miss Annie 
Jones, Mrs. Silone Yates, Mrs. Sylvania L. 
Williams, Dr. Lucy Moten and hundreds of 
others not so prominent, but doing work 
which is equally important and effective. 
Even such men as Dr. Washington, Dr. 
DuBois, Professors Councill and Wright are 
not personally known at first hand to many 
of our teachers. If nothing but to have the 
teachers know each other and to know these 
great educators and to get their inspiration, 
the organization is justified. 

In this organization there will be great 
opportunity of studying the work which 
each one separately is doing, opportunity of 
studying the various phases of education 
which are necessary for the development of 
our people. The great conference of educa- 
tion which had its recent session in Colum- 
bia, S. C., and for which Colonel Ogden is 
the moving factor, has for its object only 
the studying of the problems of education 
and the making of sentiment in favor of 
universal education. That is all—to study 
and to stimulate education. The coming 
together of Negro teachers must do as much 
and will do more. 

And, too, what confidence will be brought 
to those who come together and find that 
working along the same line, solving the 
same probkems, are thousands of others! 
How much encouragement will there be to 
those who are sure they are not working 
alone! Who know that they have, as it 
were, companions in large numbers engaged 
in this work. 

The National Association of Teachers of 
NegroYouth’s includes every phase of educa- 
tion, the kindergarten, the grammar school, 
the rural school, the high school, the indus- 
trial school, the college and the university. 
All of these will receive consideration from 
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time to time. Especially do we hope by 
this organization to stimulate kindergarten 
and rural school interest. The former does 
not by any means receive the attention it 
should have in the Negro school system. 
The length of term, the pay for rural teach- 
ers and the building of rural school houses 
are matters of serious importance. 

We give here the declarations adopted by 
our Nashville meeting which, though sub- 
ject to modification and not entirely com- 
plete, show the scope of the organization : 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


1. We believe in the Fatherhood of God, 
the Brotherhood of Man and in the unity 
and divine origin of the human species as 
set forth in the sacred Scriptures, and veri- 
fied by science and philosophy. 

2. We believe in the divinity of Jesus 
Christ of Bethlehem and Nazareth and in 
the universality of his mission as the 
Teacher and Saviour of all races and nations 
of the world, and we believe that the spirit 


of Christ is the inspiration of all that is true , 


and good in modern organized life, includ- 
ing educational systems and institutions. 

3. We believe that the educational 
impulse is an innate tendency, an attribute 
of the divine image implanted in Eden, and 
that hence the process of true education is 
a voluntary outgrowing of this innate ten- 
dency in view of the environing influences. 
And we believe this tendency to be common 
in varying degrees in all races of men. 

4. We believe that the formal and sys- 
tematic influences of the teacher and the 
schools are essential to the strong and sym- 
metrical development of the educational 
tendency and that hence education should 
be universal, and that the duty to provide 
for the education of its youth, without dis- 
crimination, is the highest duty of the 
State as well as the noblest privilege. 

5. We believe that crime, violence, and 
corruption in the social body are traceable 
to imperfections in the training of the 


youth of the State, and that the best way 
to combat social evils, including intemper-., 
ance, mob violence, and immorality, is to 
improve and strengthen the schools where 
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the youth of the land are fitted for citizen- 
ship, and trained for personal and civic 
righteousness. 

6. We believe the schools should incul- 
cate the great principles of religion, patriot- 
ism, and morality, and we believe that the 
Bible is the best text book on these sub- 
jects and that it should be read, studied and 
taught in all our schools as the supreme 
traditional source of morals and religion, 
and as the most perfect expression of Eng- 
lish literature as seen in the Revised Ver- 
sion of King James. 

7. We believe the schools should incul- 
cate in the children of the Republic senti- 
ments of generosity, liberality and good- 
will towards all sections and citizens of the 
commonwealth as a means of preventing 
the spread of class, party, sectional and 
racial prejudices and animosities, feelings 
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which imbitter the individual, narrow the 
intellectual trend and tend to disorganize 
and weaken the body politic. 

8. We believe that the intellectual and 
moral progress of the human race is 
reflected and measured largely in the mate- 
rial environment in houses, clothing, tools, 
roads, books, ships, carriages and cities, 
and that this environment reacts powerfully 
on the mind which created it. Hence we 
believe the study of the history of human 
industrial progress and training in indus- 
trial art to be essential elements in the 
education of all children ; the one, in order 
that they should know the steps by which 
material civilization has advanced from the 
era of cave-dwellers of pre-Adamic times to 
that of the machinist and inventor of the 
twentieth century; the other, that every 
individual may be able to contribute his 
share in the improvement of his environ- 
ment and may be able to maintain himself 
in propér equilibrium thereto. 

g. Agriculture being the basal industry 
of our Republic, and especially of the South, 
and it being further 
which 
race will engage, it becomes a self-evident 


the occupation in 
most of the children of the colored 


proposition that agriculture and the sci- 
ences of botany, zoology, geology, miner- 
alogy, physics, chemistry, and geography 
as related to agriculture should form an 
important element in universal 
education. 


primary 


MINUTES. 
10. The elevating influence of good 
music is generally recognized, and consid- 
ering the natural ability of colored children 
for music, their quick grasp of melody, 
their ear for harmony and their correct 
sense of time and rhythm, we believe vocal 
music should be taught in every grade in 
every school for colored children. But also 
recognizing the subtly debasing effect of 
vulgar music, we denounce the so-called 
rag-time songs and instrumental music as 
being of immoral spirit and tendency and 
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ask that they be excluded from all colored 
schools. 

11. God helps those that help them- 
selves, and hence we believe it would meet 
divine as well as human approval if colored 
communities everywhere would tax them- 
selves to increase their school facilities to an 
average of a six months’ term, either by a 
voluntary tax levy or payment of extra 
tuition. We believe that the colored race 
must take a more serious view of the need 
and nature of any 
needed sacrifice whatever to improve the 
minds and hearts of the children of the 


education and make 


race. 
12. We believe that as the whole nation 
profited for generations by the labor of our 


ancestors, the slaves, the whole nation 
should now contribute to the education of 
the colored race. Hence we believe in 


When 
the Russian serfs were emancipated they 


national aid for Negro education. 


were given land, but the American slave 
was set free without any aid or provision 
whatever, even the promised forty acres 
and a mule having proved to be a myth. 
13. We believe the full opportunity to 
engage in mechanical and agricultural pur- 
suits is a necessary compliment to an educa- 
tional system for colored youth, and we 
part of 


deprecate any discriminations on 
labor unions or otherwise against the free 
employment of capable Negroes in mechan- 
ical pursuits, and especially do we deplore 
the practices of white-capping, mob-vio- 
lence, peonage and like practices, regard- 
section which tend to 
Negroes from the natal districts where they 


less of drive the 
can find their best sphere for individual 
effort and 
can best 


and racial development, and 


contribute to the 


prosperity of their State and country 


where they 


14. We believe a national organization 
of the teachers of Negro youth of America 
is essential to the proper development of 
education among these youth, and we call 


on all so engaged to connect themselves 


A SONG TO THE 


with this association and to help spread its 
spirit and principles. 

The age calls for a new crusade against 
vice, ignorance, prejudice and poverty, anew 
renaissance of virtue, enlightenment and tol- 
erance, anew reformation of school courses 
and areal and great intellectual 
and moral awakening of the colored race, and 
to this end the Association invites the sym- 
pathy and moral support of all who love 
God and their fellowmen. 





system 


The meeting at Nashville last year had 
representatives from different 
States. This we regarded as a splendid 
beginning. 


seventeen 


No new organization, we think, 
The 


teachers and citizens of Nashville gave the 


has had a more promising beginning. 


visiting teachersa most hearty welcome and 
reception. The meeting in spirit and effect- 
iveness was far-reaching. 

The coming meeting will be attended by 
teachers from every State, we think, which 
employs Negro teachers. 
secured 


Rates have been 
on all railroads, and the Atlanta 
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teachers and citizens are planning to give a 
royal reception and entertainment. Mr. 
C. W. Hill, who is in charge of the Gen- 
eral Committee, has things well in hand for 
the coming of the several hundred teachers 
who will pourinto Atlanta June 28. 

During the week of the meeting, the fore- 
noons will be occupied with assembly meet- 
ings, while the afternoons will be taken up 
with departmental meetings. The even- 
ings will furnish some of the best speakers 
that can be had on various phases of educa- 
tion. Oneof the afternoons will be occu- 
pied by the Georgia State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. ‘The localcommittee is planning a 
side trip to Tuskegee Institute, Ala., at a 
very low rate, if a sufficient number of 
teachers desire to make the trip. 

Before THE VOICE is out again, there 
will assemble in Atlanta the largest gather- 
ing of Negro teachers the country has wit- 
nessed. A company of men and women 
indispensable to the country’s progress and 
who are giving their lives for the uplifting 
of the race. 


a 


A SONG TO THE FLOWERS 


By Azalia E. Martin 


The eye beholds the flowers in storied beauty, 
That Nature's floor bedeck in royal state ; 
In every one a lesson taught of duty, 
Or glory to the world they dedicate. 


Beside the laughing brook in meadow straying, 
They breathe their perfume on the passing air; 
Their voiceless lips in silence are but saying 


To Him that gave them birth a constant prayer. 


Not within halls alone, where arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand; 

But in that fane, most catholic and solemn, 
A temple free, that God himself has planned. 


They bloom in God's cathedral, vast and holy, 
Kissed by the sun by day, the moon by night ; 

Where winds are ever singing softly, slowly, 
They greet the worshiper with faces bright. 


Were I perchance in distant lands remaining, 
Far from the voice of every priest divine, 
In company with flowers of His ordaining, 
I should find peace with them, both priest and 


shrine. 








Academic Foundation for Professional Study 


By William Pickens = 


This \is the age of specialism and elec- 
tricity. The rising student feels not only 
that he must do one thing, but that he must 
do it quickly. This is true, but like most 
general truths it is overworked. Many 
young, unprepared, misguided men are 
entering upon the study of law, medicine 
or theology with immaturity of intellectual 
development and narrow foundations. 

In our rapidly moving world we cannot, 
of course, take as much time to reach the 
same goal or scatter our energies over as 
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many different fields as men did formerly. 
The ancients, who did not have to ride on 
steam and write with electricity took more 
time. They could stay in school for thirty- 
five years, and could combine the accom- 
plishments of general, admiral, statesman, 


orator, poet, and philosopher, in one man. 
But now-a-days,we go'so fast and carry each 
minute branch of science to so high a point 
that we must school ourselves in a decade, 
and one man can concentrate all his energies 
on an ameba / 

In the hurry toward professional work 
many are forgetting the importance of 
preparation. ‘They fix their eyes so stead- 
fastly upon the end that they forget the 
means. Why should the builder be so anx- 
ious to begin [upon the cupola as to lay a 
shaky and insubstantial foundation? Who 
ever saw a Superstructure of any magnitude 
and weight suspended in the air without 
any material foundation ? 

Education should not be an obelisk, but 
a pyramid, so thatthe gravitational line of 
every stone that is put one upon the other 
shall fall within the areaof the base. Such 
a structure is made more substantial by its 
very weight ; the weightier the material the 
more firm, compact and everlasting the 
whole mass becomes. But if a man ‘‘saves 
time’’ by specializing and entering a medi- 
cal school with a grammar school educa- 
tion, then his education begins and ends in 
his profession, and his base is as narrow as 
his apex. 

Examples of this mistake can be found 
among men of any profession, but the one 
seemingly in the greatest danger at present 
is the medical profession. This is partly 
due to the fact that medicine is such an 
inviting field that men are hurrying to enter 
it. The physician enjoys a large independ- 
ence and is practically unhampered by peo- 
ple’s prejudices. When a man is sick he 
wants to get well, and he does not care who 
cures him, although he might have sworn 
that he did care when he was well. When 
fever is on the brain reasoning is different. 

Medicine isan opportunity. But, except 
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ing all the noble and conscientious band of 
healers who, like the Physician of Naza- 
reth, are carrying health and happiness to 
the sufferers of humanity, many of our 
new-fledged ‘‘M. D’s.’’ are uncultured and 
boorish. The trouble lies in their training 
before reaching the medical school, or 
rather in their wav/ of training at that 
time. A physician should be an educated 
man, not simply a ‘‘doctor.’’ If he. has no 
training save that which he gets in pills 
and poisons, he will lack those finer sensi- 
bilities which alone fit a man to be the hope 
of the feeble and the confidant of the fam- 
ily circle. 

The evil has a tendency to correct itself 
by the slow operation of the pitiless princi- 
ple of the survival of the fittest; for the 
majority of these half-educated, after im- 
posing upon the public for a brief season, 
are allowed quietly and harmlessly to starve 
todeath. But so closely drawn is the web 
of social life and soinexorable is the law, of 
“action and reaction’’ that they always 
succeed in doing some harm while they 
live. So the best correction is a preventive : 
certain medical colleges should raise the 
standard ‘of entrance requirements. Mere 
grammar school certificates and highschool 
diplomas should not be accepted. Any 
school which pursues the wrong policy and 
prefers quantity to quality must constantly 
degrade : for the incapable and unenergetic 
flock to easy places. Beside it will lose 
prestige ; for the a/ummni are the school as the 
world sces tt. 

If I am going to be a physician, says one, 
why should I study civil government? If 
I am to pursue law, asks another, what use 
have I for physics? All subjects of human 


knowledge are related—correlated. Just as 
no man liveth to himself, so no humani- 
tarian subject or branch of science standeth 
alone on its own foundation. The great 
round of human knowledge is ‘‘unity in 
variety.’’ The ancient Roman orator real- 
ized this and said that all studies have a 
commune vinculum and are held together by 
a ‘‘kinship,’’ so to speak. And Cicero, 
because he did not confine his attention to 
mere rhetoricand law, but tried to summon 
all kinds of knowledge to the assistance of 
his thought, became the greatest master of 
Roman speech. How did poetry and specu- 
lative philosphy assist him in the practical 
work of the lawyer and the stern duties of 
the statesman? The one cultivated his 
imagination and sensibilities. the other gave 
him the power of synthetic reasoning. 

And if there are certain studies in sec- 
ondary education which will not make a 
man the ‘‘doctor’’ he expects to be, yet 
they will make the ‘‘doctor’’ the man he 
ought to be. Every male physician should 
be a man. 

Moreover, a man who is narrow in his 
profession cannot rise to any great eminence 
even in that profession. The higher one 
ascends in any branch of knowledge, the 
more does he feel his dependence upon 
other branches; the higher the structure, 
the broader the foundation, if stability is to 
be had. The man ina machine shop who 
knows only how to make bolts can never 
rise to the leadership of the whole establish- 
ment. Life isa great shop, all departments 
working in co-operation, and he who would 
stand at the head must be in a measure 
acquainted with all. 

A college education will stand the physi- 
cian, the lawyer and the minister in good 
stead. The lawyer’sinformation should be 
broader than ‘‘fee-simples’’ and ‘‘devises.’’ 
The preacher should discuss other topics 
than ‘‘baptism.’’ The physician must not 
inhabit a pill as if it were a planet ; and let 
the dentist know more than a tooth. 


5d 
OMNIPRESENCE 


By2Georgie Douglass Johnson 
Whether I travel by land or by sea, 
There is a face that is ever with me; 
By night or by day we are never apart, 
For ever hisfimage looms large in my heart ! 








Colored Men’s Department of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association 


By W. A. Hunton 


The gang-spirit is a peculiar character- 
istic which early manifests itself in a boy’s 
life. It is due to this fact probably that 
much of a boy’s life is spent away from 
home. Marbles,swimming, baseball and foot- 
ball are some of the out door sports enjoyed 
in youth that help to cement this spirit and 
lead to the formation of boys’ gangs and 
clubs in which those strong ties of friend- 
ship are formed that draw young men away 
from home to find their deepest pleasures 
among their male associates. When young 
men are permitted to follow this inclina- 
tion unchecked, led. by some evil spirit 
seemingly, they usually degenerate from 
the innocent games of youth into the 
debasing orgies of the saloon, the gambling 
den and other haunts of vice and crime. 
To prevent such a calamity the best people 
of a community must provide for the 
recreation and amusement of the young, 
so that their natural and legitimate desires 
may be satisfied under wholesome and 
helpful conditions. The organization best 
adapted for the accomplishment of this 
important object is the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. That such an organiza- 
tion is needed in every community is evi- 
dent, not only from the viewpoint of a 
young man’s social life, but also froma 
consideration of his spiritual, mental and 
physical development. 

The boy of today, while enjoying many 
superior advantages, has lost some of those 
natural advantages enjoyed by the boys of 
former days. The physical development of 
the passing generation of men was greatly 
advanced by the homely exercise of sawing 
wood, tilling the small garden to the rear 
of the house and other out-door work. 


Even the health-givirig exercises of run- 
ning errands is almost a thing of the past. 
Trolley cars do the ‘‘running’’ while the 
boy gazes blankly out of the car window. 
The loss of these occupations has created a 
demand for some other means whereby a 
healthy, robust, physical life may be 
founded in youth and sustained with vigor 
throughout the years of manhood. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association gym- 
nasium and _ baths are the logical and 
timely answer to this demand. The Asso- 
ciation gymnasium is not a place for the 
training of trapez actors and high jumpers, 
as some have supposed ; nor is it a place 
simply for fun and frolic. Its chief pur- 
pose is to provide such exercise as will cor- 
rect physical weakness and tend to the 
building up of _ strong, 
healthy bodies. 

Again, the importance and value of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is 
revealed by a consideration of the intellect- 
ual conditions and needs of young men. 
The great majority of men are thrust by 
the force of circumstances into the world’s 
work lacking that mental preparation which 
is essential to real success. Only five per 
cent. of all the boys in the United States 
finish high school work : only one per cent 
finish the college course. If we consider 
the statistics regarding colored boys alone, 
the above percentages would be even 
smaller. The well-nigh alarming fact that 
forty-eight per cent. of the colored male 
population of the country are illiterate ; 
that thirty-six per cent. of the colored boys 
attend school less than three months in a 
year, and that more than eighty per cent. 
quit school before they reach the fourth 
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: MR. J. E. MOORLAND 


International Secretary Young Men’s Christian Association 


grade—I say, these facts explain the pres- 
ence of thousands of ignorant young men 
in the cities and towns who make labor 
cheap and unreliable by bidding against 
each other for work they have not the abil- 
ity to do and therefore cannot hold. ‘They 
constitute largely the material out of which 
criminals are made. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association is the only agency 


that is attempting to improve the condition 
of this large and needy class. In the night 
schools workingmen and boys receive in- 
struction not only in the three R’s, but alsoin 
English, History, Stenography, Bookkeep- 
ing, Typewriting and various branches of 
industrial work. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the commercial value of the 
educational work of the Association, which 
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includes not only the night school,{but the 
reading room, the library, the literary 
society and the reading circle. The gen- 
eral uplifting influence of this phase of 
Association work is most salutary. 

But the dominating purpose of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is religious. 
Most boys stop attending Sunday-school 
before they are twelve years of age. The 
great majority of young men do not attend 
church service at all. Both of these classes, 
therefore, having no deep religious convic- 
tions and little or no moral strength, 
become an easy prey to the vicious and 
deadly influences that surround them. Here 
is a demand for some special effort to bring 
young men and boys within reach of the 
gospel and under definite religious instruc- 
tion. The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, in successfully meeting this demand, 
has been called ‘‘The Right Arm of the 
Christian Church.’’ The men's gospel 
meetings, held not only in Association 
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buildings, but in shops, factories, public 
halls, prisons and hospitals, the Bible- 
study classes, the Christian workers’ train- 
ing classes, and the aggressive, systematic, 
personal efforts of the active members con- 
stitute the prominent features of the relig- 
ious work department. The Young Men's 
Christian Association, instead of being in 
opposition to or in competition with the 
church, is an integral part of it. The Asso- 
ciation is the church at work among young 
men. For, while any young man of good 
moral character may become a member of 
the Association and enjoy its privileges, the 
controlling membership is restricted to men 
who are members in good standing of 
evangelical churches. Nor is the Associa- 
tion satisfied until the men give evidence 
of a growing Christian life and become 
active members in the churches of their 
choice. 

Thus the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, one of the most popular and pro- 
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gressive movements of our day, stands for 
the even development of the whole man, 
body, mind and spirit, and seeks to pro- 
mote the highest interests of the entire 
community by supplementing in a most 
practical way the good influences of the 
home and church. 

The first Association was organized in 
London, England, about sixty-one years 
ago. Its founder was a young man, lately 
from a country town and who was em- 
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ployed as a.clerk in a wholesale drapery 
house of that great metropolis. Lacking 
the influences of the fireside, that young 
man set about to form an environment that 
should in a measure compensate for the 
same, and that would prove a safeguard in 
that city of many temptations. More than 
6,000 Associations are now in existence 
throughout the world, bound in one great 
brotherhood by the World’s Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, with 
headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland, and 


whose chairman is the honored founder of 
the movement, Sir George Williams. 

The first Associations in North America 
were organized in Montreal and Boston, in 
November {and December, respectively 
1851. The 1,800 Associations in the 
United States and Canada are united unde1 
the name of The Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of North America. There is 
one International Committee, with head 
quarters in New York City, to whom the 
general supervision of the work throughout 
the continent is intrusted. The Associa- 
tions of this North American brotherhood 
are divided into six groups or departments : 
Field, Student, Railroad, Industrial, Army 
and*Navy,.and Colored. This division is 
made because of the evident advantages it 
affords to the work of supervision and 
extension. Each department is under the 
immediate supervision of fone or more sec- 
retaries of the ‘International Committee, 
and all’Associations have the privilege of 
sending representatives to the International 
Conferences and Conventions. 

The work of the Colored Men’s Depart- 
ment is in reality a response by the Inter- 
national Committee to a petition made by 
the pastors of the colored churches of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, when the International 
Convention met in that cityin 1875. A 
few Associations had been organized among 
colored men prior to that year, particularly 
in South Carolina; but they were without 
supervision and had, with the exception of 
three or four student Associations, only a 
brief existence. Although this depart ment 
is yet in its infancy, there are now 116 
Associations of colored men, with more 
than 8,000 members. These Associations 
are sub-divided into two sections: City and 
Student. There are, however, in addition, 
one Railroad Association at Bluefield, West 
Virginia, one Industrial Association among 
the coal miners at Buxton, Iowa, and 
several Associations among the soldiers of 
the renowned Ninth and Tenth Cavalry 
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and Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth United 
States Infantry. 

The efforts of the International Com- 
mittee were first directed to young men in 
the schools. Here was the soil most ready 
for the planting of seed for the harvests of 
The colored intstiutions in 
which Associations were first organized are 


future years. 
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trial schools. 
the attending these 
schools are members of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. 
timonials from the presidents of a few of 


More than 50 per cent of 
10,000 young men 
The following tes- 


the leading institutions in different sections 
of the country explain the character of the 
work done by the Student Associations, 














Gymnasium of the Buxton, Iowa, Association 


Howard, Walden, Fisk, Biddle and Wil- 
berforce Universities and Hampton Indus- 
trial Institute. Associations are now 
organized iu 75 of the leading educational 
institutions attended by colored young men. 
These include schools of the Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Congregational, Presbyterian and 
Episcapal Churches, also State andjindus- 


and express the high esteem in which it is 
held by the faculties and students : 

“‘T am very .glad to express my appreciation of 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in Hampton Institute. Its influence upon our 
young men has been most marked. It has bound 
them together as no other orgarization in the 
school has ever done ; it has made the older ones 
careful and thoughtful of the newer students, and 
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its general effect has been most 
salutary.’—Aev. H/. B. Frissell, 
D.D., Hampton Industrial Insti- 
tute, Va. 

“It gives me great pleasure to 
bear testimony in favor of the help. 
fulness of the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in 
Biddle University. The organiza- 
tion has been an effective Chris- 
tian force among the young men 
of the school. The series of meet- 
ings recently held under the au- 
spices of the Association resulted 
in the conversion of a goodly 
number, and greatly revived the 
spiritual life of the community.” 
—Rev. D. J. Sanders, D.D., Bid- 
dle University, N. C. 

‘‘The organization in Benedict 
College promotes Bible study on 
the part of the students, tends to develop the 
spiritual life of the College, trains for service, 
and hence, in every respect, is a _ healthful, 
helpful, elevating and conservative influence in 
the College, and serves no unimportant part in the 
preparation for future usefulness of the young men 
active in it.’’-—Aev. 4.C. Osborn, D. D., Benedict 
College. 

“This work among my people in the South not 
only pays spiritually and intellectually, but it pays 
in dollars and cents. Every dollar invested in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association work in city 
or in college is an interest bearing dollar. Every 
dollar ‘so spent makes the black man more sub- 
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stantial as a taxpayer and more reliable as a 
Christian citizen.—Dr. Booker T. Washington, 
Tuskegee Institute. 

‘*The Young Men's Christian Association in con- 
nection with our institution is a benediction to our 
entire work. The teachings of this organization 
have taken hold of our pupils to the extent that 
matters of .discipline are put largely into their 
hands. Onur largest revivals had their beginning 
in the Young Men’s Christian Association Sunday 
meetings.’’—President MW. W. Dogan, Wiley Unt- 
versity, Marshall, Texas. 

‘*T esteem it a great privilege to say a good word 
concerning the Y. M. C. A. at Fisk. I regard the 
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work of the society in our institution as second to 
no other agency which we employ to develop 
Christian character among our young men. This 
year for the first time every young man and boy is 
a member of the society, the vast majority being 
active members, I consider it a great treat, and it 
is one that I usually avail myself of, to attend the 
weekly devotional meeting of the Association. I 
am very glad that many of the young men are 
engaged in altruistic efforts in Nashville and 











the number and strength of colored city 
Associations reported each year. Of the 
forty-one city Associations in existence, 
twenty employ secretaries who devote their 
entire time to the work, and thirteen own 
buildings whose aggregate valuation is 
more than $100,000. 


Norfolk, Virginia, has the honor of hav- 
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vicinity.’"—Hev. J. G. Merrill, D. D)., Fisk Unti- 
versity. 

That department of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association which stands most 
prominently before the public eye is its 
work among the masses of young men in 
the cities, where serious social problems 
and great industrial and commercial enter- 
prises demand men of sound character and 
judgment and right habits of living. Our 
city Associations were at first of slow 
growth. At last, however, the movement 
toward organization has become quite gen- 
eral. There is an encouraging increase in 


ing the first city Association organized by 
the International Committee for the Colored 
Men's Department, and of owning the first 
new building erected by that department. 
This Association was organized in January, 
1888, and their attractive and commodious 
brick building was erected in 1891 at a cost 
of $10,000. The Richmond, Virginia, As- 
sociation was the very first however, to pur- 
chase an Association home—a spacious old 
residence and corner lot on one of the best 
thordughfares of that beautiful city, at a 
cost of $4,400. It was here that the first 
night-school work for colored men was 
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started and where a work for boys is main- 
tained that rivals that of many of our best 
Associations in the country. As the members 
of the Boy’s Department reach the age of 
seventeen, they are promoted to the Men’s 
Department and are thus continuously held 
under the influence of the Association. 
The West Fifty-third Street Branch in New 
York City has enjoyedan almost phenomenal 
ani yet a most healthy growth. Organized 
under the leadership of the Rev. C. T. 
Walker, D.D., now of Augusta, Ga., this 
Association at the end of one year had paid 
all expenses and had $1,000 to their credit 
in the bank. At the end of three years, 
their surplus amounted to $3,000. They 
now have over 400 members and own a 
building that cost $42,000. Besides the 
other features of the varied work carried 
on by this Association, a labor bureau is 
successfully conducted. Hundreds of well- 
disposed young men—many of them college 
students—go to New York or pass through 
the city en-route to watering places and in 
quest of work. They find at this Associa- 
tion a hearty welcome, agreeable compan- 
ious, are directed to desirable boarding 
places and finally assisted in securing em- 
ployment by the genial general secretary, 
Mr. T. J. Bell. 

The handsome brown stone front, the 
home of the Colored Branch in Brooklyn, 
was the gift of Mr. George Foster Peabody. 
Its membership and success of its work vie 
with the achievements of the sister Asso- 
ciation across the river. 

It is a far cry from New York to Atlanta, 
Georgia, yet the spirit of Association work 
is the same in the Gate City of the South 
as iu the Metropolis of the North. The 
home of the Atlanta Association cost $3,850, 
is well located and has been for the past two 
years a veritable bee-hive of activity. Per- 
haps the strongest features of this work has 
been the religious and educational efforts. 
The night school, has had an enrollment of 
eighty young men during the season just 
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closing, and the attendance has been sur- 
prisingly regular. The ‘ootball and base- 
ball teams of the Association have won 
laurels for themselves, and its new bath- 
house with its three showers, is already a 
popular attraction. 

So one might visit our forty-one city 
Associations which are as cities of refuge 
scattered throughout the country—safe, 
uplifting and inspiring resorts for the thou- 
sand of young men who frequent them. 
But the whole field is by no means occupied. 
This movement is only in the morning of 
its splendid achievements and its immense 
possibilities. Our best Associations are in 
the process of development. The young 
men of more than a dozen of our largest 
cities are doing work preparatory to their 
acceptance as a part of the International 
Associations, while scores of other cities 
and towns constitute the untouched regions 
beyond. 

One other important feature of this work 
which must be mentioned is the annual con- 
ference. Fifteen conferences have been held 
by the Colored Men’s Department at which 
prominent educators and Christian workers 
have delivered instructive and inspiring ad- 
dresses, and much time has been devoted to 
the study of the Bible and to the best 
methods of Association work. The first of 
these conferences was held in Nashville, 
Tennessee, in 1891, and was attended by 
delegates from the three universities of that 
city. The conference of 1905 was held in 
two sections. The first section met at Tal- 
ladega College, Ala., and the second at 
Portsmouth, Virginia. These two sections 
were attended by more than 150 delegates 
representing sixty-five Associations in 
twelve States. 

The future looms bright and full with 
possibilites for this young and growing or- 
ganization. Thousands of the best young 
men of the race have marshalled under its 
banner, and have entered upon a forward 
movement whose goal is the development 
of two millions of young men in body, mind 
and spirit so as render available their high- 


est possible usefulness to the home, the 
Church and the State. 


The Beginning of Emancipation 


By W.E. Burghardt DuBois 


Just as the individual slave passed through 
a twilight of half-freedom before his family 
could become fully free, just so in the his- 
tory of the world the great mass of common 
people passed not suddenly from slavery to 
freedom, but rather moved slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, from the harshest personal 
slavery through a system called serfdom 
and thence still more slowly to the freedom 
of this age. “It is this intermediate stage 
that I wish to describe. 

In order to describe it intelligibly, how- 
ever, I must first recall to your minds just 
what sort of period that was which we call 
the Middle First let 
ourselves in the ancient world in that won- 


Ages. us imagine 
derful triumph of civilization which we 
call the Rome is at the 
height of its power at the time Christ is 


Augustan Age. 


born, and the Eternal City on its seven 
hills rules all the world from England to 
India, from Russia to Africa, the 
Black Sea to the Atlantic; but it was not 


merely in the ‘physical world that Rome 


from 


held her awful sway, but also in the intel- 
lectual world ; the gentle Virgil,and genial 
Horace ; the polished Pollio, and ‘eloquent 
Cicero, Livy, Ovid, and others, had built a 
literature ‘which the world still reads and 
still admires and still copies. 
mere adulation that clothed great Czesar's 
nephew, | Octavianus, with} the; title of 
August, and called his age Golden. And 
yet, amid this splendor of the Roman 
Empire, appeared unmistakable signs of 
And of these signs none was more 


It was not 


decay. 
striking than the institution of slavery. 
The excuse for being which slavery had had 
in the primeval world had now utterly dis- 
appeared. Harsh, degrading, compulsory 
soil was now neither humane, nor useful to 
rising industry ; on the contrary, it |was 


cruel and harmful. Things had ch.nged 
from the time when the sturdy old Roman 
with only one slave as helpmate, tilled his 
few acres and shared hut and board with 
Now the broad acres of 
Italy were parceled out into the hands of 
afew wealthy barons who lolled in the 
perfumed baths of Rome ; 


his bondsmen. 


those most lux- 
uriant of the world’s gardens echoed with 
the clanking of chains and snap of whips. 


The sullen, murderous chattels must be 


kept down by force of arms and the fear of 
servile insurrection haunted the very air. 
The rise and decline of nations is, to be 
sure, seldom due to single causes or gr IDS 
of causes, and yet there are generally a 
few predominating influences ; and if we 
should select the one which as much, if not 
more than any other, dragged Imperial 
Rome down to be the plaything of drunken 


barbarians, it would be slavery as it existed 


in the first few centuries of the 


Christian 

era. 
Weakened and debauched as Rome was 
internally by this institution of slavery, it 


was natural that she could not long con- 
tinue to present a bold front to the enemies 
gathering on her frontier. Think, too, 
how vast that frontier was, and the decline 
Let us now 


of Rome will seem natural. 


turn our attention to this frontier and to 
the peoples who inhabited these regions 
and were destined some time to erect a new 
civilization out of the remnants of the old. 
Philologists used to tell us that in some 
dim prehistoric dawn, hordes of people 
migrated from a central Asiatic starting 
point in successive and repeated marches 
overran first Asia Minor, then Greece, then 
Italy and finally Northern Europe. Asia 
Minor, Greece and Italy successively rose 
and played their brilliant role in history, 
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but the dark forests of the North with 
their savage hordes remained as silent as 
Central Africa a half century ago. Today 
this historic explanation is disputive and 
rightly so, but certain it is that the Ger- 
mans lived in the North, and as Rome 
began to stretch out, she came more and 
more in contact with these tawny haired 
barbarians— wild, strong men, built and 
with a certain honor, 
impatient of subjection, but weak before 
the allurements of civilization. Aroused 
and curious at the advent of the wonderful 
civilization at the South they became more 
and more restless and pressed in ever 
increasing numbers against the gates of the 
Empire. You remember how repeatedly 
Rome sent out army after army, legion 
after legion, to ward off these onslaughts, 
until one summer day in the dark forests 
of Southern Germany, a wild, tawny-haired 
Hermann cut to pieces an entire Roman 
army, and away down amid the marble 
walls of Rome sent an emperor wailing 
through his chambers, ‘‘Varus, 
give me back my legions.’’ 

For centuries Rome continued proudly 
to beat back the threatening German, but 
the system of slavery had weakened her 
heart and palsied her arm, and step by 
step, ever nearer and nearer the barbarian 
came, until he stood on the threshold of 
Italy, ascended the imperial throne of the 
Czesars and struck the Empire into pieces. 
All this, remember, took place very slowly. 
We often speak of the fall of Rome as 
though it was something that happened in 
a day, a year, or acentury. The gradual 
decay and wasting of this magnificent gov- 
ernment took longer than that, and even 
when after a decline that lasted seven cen- 
turies it finally succumbed to the darkness 
and barbarism of the ignorant North, it 
was not dead, but sleeping, to awake again 
in that rebirth of civilization in the 15th 
century, which we call the Renaissance, 


trained for war, 


Varus, 
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and when it awoke it arose shorn of its dead 
weight—slavery. 

How now did the world manage to rid 
itself of slavery during the darkness of the 
Middle Ages ? 

The first step toward the amelioration of 
the Roman slave was the suppression of the 
extended slave trade. When Rome became 
a great consolidated Empire under Augus- 
tus it was impossible to steal men in one 
part of the empire to supply the demand 
for bondsmen in another. Wheneve1 
slaves are cheap and abundant their condi 
tion is naturally most wretched, but as soon 
as they become difficult to procure, it is to 
the master’s interest to take better care of 
his slaves. The result was that a great 
social change, upheaval and consolidation 
began in Rome in the first few centuries of 
the Christian era, and if she had been 
allowed the time for peaceful effort she 
might have accomplished the repair of her 
weakened social structure; this was not 
allowed, and with slaves pounding at the 
gates of opportunity within and barbdrians 
pounding without, the civilization of ages 
had to succumb in the effort to make the 
ancient slave a modern man. 

With the practical stopping of the external 
Roman slave trade, internal salesceased, and 
the slaves became more and more attached 
to the households and lands of their mas- 
ters. This gave a chance for better treat- 
ment and better development, and resulted 
in the ultimate rise of both slave and free 
men. The upper classes of slaves, the 
scribes, grammarians and skilled work men 
escaped entirely and became freedmen. On 
the other hand, the free people of the land 
now for the first time were able to compete 
in labor with the slave whose value had 
now become so enhanced. 

The attempt of the Emperor Diocletian 
in the third century to strengthen the 
internal order of the empire and encourage 
industry, although it half-enclosed, en- 


slaved the freemen, it also half-freed the 
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slave and took the first step toward making 
both classes one consolidated people. I 
have already spoken of the difficulty which 
an isolated freeman had in the turbulence 
and lawlessness of the ancient world in 
peacefully earning his living. He must 
have a strong protection and this strong 
protector was secured at first by reducing 
The 
freeman of the time of Diocletian secured a 
master in the State, but the State was a 
hard master. 


_ himself to slavery under a master. 


All persons who worked for 
aliving were at that time divided into 
strict classes according to their occupations : 
members of the town governments, members 

soldiers in 
the higher 
trades as far as they were organized and 
thus gradually creeping down tothe slaves. 
All these persons were regarded as servants 
of the State: they could not intermarry 
outside their own class, the government fur- 


of the administrative service ; 


the army, and members of 


nished work or money ; a man could never 
change his class of work, and the son must 
follow his father’s trade. By this iron 
clad, unwielding state-slavery, the freeman 
became in reality a half-slave to the State ; 
this was the price he had to pay for the 
privilege of peaceful industry. 

As now the freeman thus came down, the 
slave was rising. In early times it was cus- 
tomary for poor Roman freeman to settle on 
lands owned by great proprietors and pay 
rent in money, kind or services. As he 
became more and more helpless and in debt 
he became in reality the serf of the land- 
lord and attached to the soil ; he could not, 
to be sure, be sold except the land was sold 
and he owned part of his own labor. He 
was really a small farmer on shares, who 
could not change his farm—this is what is 
called aserf. This, however, was found a 
most satisfactory way of farming for the 
great proprietors: the serfs had an incen- 
tive to work which the slaves did not, and 
consequently it soon became customary to 
parcel out slaves on the lands, and they 
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thus in the course of time became serfs also. 
So, too, in the industries, the slaves enter- 
ing gradually became to be recognized as 
members of the great State guilds of work- 
men. 

Thus you see how slowly and surely in the 
third, fourth, and fifth centuries the char- 
acter of Roman slavery was changing and 
serfdom rising in its stead. Intermarriages 
bound freemen and rising 
slaves frequently took place, and finally the 
rising influence of the Christian Church 
with its strange, new doctrine of Human 
Brotherhood came in to 
change. 


between the 


complete the 


Before the change was complete, how- 
ever, a great revolution, or series of revolu- 
tions, .which we call the Fall of Rome, inter- 
rupted and then hastened the change. The 
Northern barbarians who had so long hov- 
ered on the frontiers of Rome soon became 
emboldened by treaties and victories and 
approached near the Eternal City. That 
very Diocletian, the emperor whose rule 
sought to consolidate and resurrect the top- 
pling empire saw the beginning of the end 
in the separating of. the great government 
into two parts, the East and West, the 
former with its capital in the new city of 
Constantinople. How long the great nation 
of the Teutons (called Goths) would have 
lingered at the door of Rome one cannot 
know, had not there rushed out of the 
hearts of northeastern Europe, at the close 
of the fourth century, the terrible Huns. 
They drove the Goths across the Danube, 
and the Goths in turn poured down upon 
the Eastern Roman empire at Constantino- 
ple and virtually captured it. Their wild 
leader Alaric now turned toward Rome and 
almost overthrew it. Meantime driven by 
the Huns, other German tribes pushed on 
into Spain and northern Africa and north- 
ern Italy, and finally on the 24th of Au- 
gust, 410, the dark Alaric entered Rome 
itself and plundered it. Fifty years later 
the Roman Empire fell forever, and with it 
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that splendid fabric of civilization which 
Greece and Rome had woven. The mem- 
ory and some faint glimmerings of that cul- 
ture lingered to be sure in those Gallic 
nations to the North which Rome had half- 
civilized. Even this, it seemed, was about 
to be swept away by the terrible Huns who 
kept pouring out of Northern Asia, and 
under Attilla ‘‘the Scourge of God’’ threat- 
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ened to make Europe a wilderness. The 
final battle was fought at Chalons and the 
Huns defeated and driven back. Thus we 
see how in a whirlwind of blood and passion 
the whole world was in the fifth century lit- 
erally torn from its 


moorings and new 


nations and a new development now slowly 


begun, the results of which is modern civil- 


ization. 


a 


REGRET 


- By Olivia Ward Bush 


I said a thoughtless word one day, 


A loved one heard, and went away ; 


I cried 


‘* Forgive me, I was blind ; 


I would not wound or be unkind.’’ 


I waited long, but all in vain, 


To win my loved one back again. 


Too late, alas! 


to weep and pray, 


Death came ; my loved one passed away. 


Then, what a bitter fate was mine: 


No language could my grief define. 


Tears of regret could not unsay 


The thoughtless word I spoke that day 


ci 


The Colored Girl 


By Fannie Barrier Williams 


This 


is a question that cannot fail to be of inter- 


What becomes of the colored girl? 


est to men and women everywhere, who 
have at heart the well-being of all the 
people. 

That the term ‘‘ colored girl’’ is almost 
a term of reproach in the social life of 
America is all too true; she is not known 
and hence not believed in; she belongs to 
a race that is best designated by the term 
‘‘problem,’’ and she lives beneath the 
shadow of that problem which envelopes 
and obscures her. 

The colored girl may have character, 
beauty and charms ineffable, but she is not 
in vogue. The muses of song, poetry and 


art do not woo and exalt her. She is not 
permitted or supposed to typify the highe 
ideals that higher, 
sweeter and more spiritual than a 


make life something 
mere 
existence. Man's instinctive homage at 
the shrine of womankind draws a line of 
color, which places her forever outside its 
mystic circle. 

The white manhood of America sustains 
no kindly or respectful feeling for the 
colored girl; great nature has made her 
what she is, and the laws of men have made 
for her a class below the level of 
women. 


other 
The women of other races bask 
in the clear sunlight of man’s chivalry, 
admiration, and even worship, while the 
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colored woman abides in the shadow of his 
contempt, mistrust or indifference. 

How much easier it would be to be a good 
christian and to be loyal to the better 
instincts of manhood, if these girls of color 
were not like other girls in heart, brain and 
soul. Yet her presence is inevitable. The 
character of American womanhood is, in 
spite of itself, affected by the presence of 
the colored girl. The current of her aspi- 
rations finds a subtle connection with the 
aspirations of the thousands who socially 
feel themselves to be beyond and above her. 
Nay, more; those who meanly malign and 
humiliate her are unconsciously sapping the 
sweetness and light out of their own lives. 
The colored girl is a cause as well as an 
effect. We cannot comprehend the term 
American womanhood without including 
the colored girl. Thanks to the All-wise 
Creator of men and things, the law of life 
is infinitely deeper than the law of society. 
The ties of kinship and love continually 
cross and recross the color line of man-made 
prejudices. The woman beautiful, the 
woman courageous, the woman capable is 
neither white nor colored ; she is bound to 
be loved and admired in spite of all the 
meannesses that are of human origin. For, 
after all, ‘‘ color is only sink deep.’’ Has 
the colored girl the heart, spirit and subtle 
tenderness of womanhood? Such a ques- 
tion would be impertinent in an age where 
human life meant something too sacred to 
be loved or scorned, according to color. 

It is because of .this tyranny of race 
prejudice that the colored girl is called upon 
to endure and overcome more difficulties 
than confront any other women in our 
country. In law, religion and ethics, she 
is entitled to everything, but in practice 
there are always forces at work that would 
deny her anything. But yet, as meanly as 
she is thought of ; hindered as she is in all 
directions, she is always doing something 
of merit and credit that is not expected of 
her. She is irrepressible. She is insulted, 


but she holds up her head ; she is scorned, 
but she proudly demands respect. Thus 
has it come to pass that the most interest- 
ing girl of this country is the colored girl. 
Upon her devolves the marvelous task of 
establishing the social status of the race. 
Black men may work and save and build, 
but all their labor and all their savings and 
creations will not make a strong foundation 
for the social life of the race without the 
pure heart, cultivated mind and home-mak- 
ing spirit of the colored woman. Itisa 
heart aching task, but the colored girl 
must and will accomplish it. 

At this hour when a thousand social ills 
beset her, she is taking hold of life in a 
serious and helpful spirit. It is becoming 
more and more evident that she is not afraid 
of the age in which she lives nor its prob- 
lems. She is a daughter of misfortune but 
she contributes her full share to the joys of 
the life about her. She is the very heart 
of the race problem. She is beginning to 
realize that the very character of our social 
fabric depends upon the quality of her 
womanliness. 

It would seem trite to recount her ser- 
vices to the cause of education. Take the 
colored girl out of our schools and all pro- 
gress would cease. As an educator she 
does more work with less compensation 
than any other teacher in the country. 
Follow her, if you will, into the remote 
corners of the schoolless South, and you 
will find material for such a story of gentle 
martyrdom as would forever put to shame 
those who hold our girls in light esteem. 
As a teacher and guide to thousands who 
have had no mofal training in home and 
school, she has fully earned the right to be, 
at least, respected. No class of our people 
have so quickly caught and appropriated 
the self-sacrificing devotion of the pioneer 
New England teacher, as the colored girl. 
She has shown in cases innumerable that 
she can abandon social pleasures, good sal- 
aries, ordinary comforts and the flattery of 
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men for the sacred cause of bringing light 
out of darkness to the masses. Would you 
know the real heroines of the colored race, 
do not look for them among the well dressed 
throngs that parade our streets and fill our 
churches, but look in obscure places like 
Mt. Meigs in Alabama, the settlement in 
Georgia under the benign direction of Miss 
Julia Jackson, or in the alleys of South 
Washington, where Mrs. Fernandez works, 
prays and waits. Here you will find women 
of real consecration and the spirit of Jane 
Addams, working with as well as for the 
unfortunate all around them. This type 
of colored girl is increasing every day in 
numbers and influence. She will some day 
become the heart and the very life of every- 
thing that is best amongst us. This is a 
work that calls for courage, patience, love, 
and the best qualities of the human heart, 
because it must be wrought out in the midst 
of the very,worst conditions and emphasized 
by_example, as well as by teaching and 
precept. 

Yet there are men and women who pro- 
fess to be fair and just whostill insist that 
the colored girl is without character. It is 
true that we have our trifling girls, and in 
this respect we are thoroughly human. 

While we believe that the colored girl of 
character amongst us is a constantly increas- 
ing factor in our progress, she has but few 
ways of making herself known beyond her 
immediate environment. She has inspired 
no novels. Those who write for the press 
and magazines‘seldom think of this dark- 
skinned girl who is persistently hreaking 
through the petty tyrannies of cast into the 
light of recognition. She has enterprise 
and ambition that are always in advance of 
her opportunities. At this very mement 
she is knocking at every door through 
which other women, le3s equipped than 
she, have passed on from one achievement 
to another. 

In Chicago, for example, where the color 
line is quite rigidly drawn against the col- 


ored girl in almost every direction, still it 
is possible to find her pluckily challenging 
this humiliating color line, and in many 
surprising instances with success. I know 
of more than a score of girls who are hold- 
ing positions of high responsibility, which 
were at first denied to them as beyond their 
reach. These positions so won and held 
were never intended for them; to seek 
them was considered an impertinence, and 
to hope for them was an absurdity. Noth- 
ing daunted, these young women, conscious 
of their own deserving, would not admit or 
act upon the presumption that they were 
not as good and capable as other girls who 
were not really superior to them. It is 
certainly not too much to say that the col- 
ored girl is fast developing character and 
spirit sufficient to make her own way and 
win the respect and confidence of those who 
once refused even to consider her claims of 
character and fitness. 

What the colored girl craves, above all 
things, is to be respected and believed in. 
This is more important than position and 
opportunities. In fact there can be for her 
no such thing as opportunity, unless she 
can win the respect of those who have it in 
their power to humiliate ker. How can 
she win this respect? This question is 
addressed to colored men quite as much as 
to white men. I believe that as a general 
thing we hold our girls too cheaply. Too 
many colored men entertain very careless, 
if not contemptible, opinions of the colored 
girl. They are apt to look to other races 
for their types of beauty and character. 
For the most part the chivalry of colored 
men for colored women has in it but little 
heart and no strength of protection. They 
ought to appreciate that a colored girl of 
character and intelligence is a very precious 
asset in our social life, and they should act 
accordingly. 

Among the Jewish people, for example, 
their women are safe-guarded and exalted 
in ways that make their character and 
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womanhood sacred. The colored girl has 
already done enough for herself and her 
race.to deserve at least the colored man’s 
respect. We have all too many colored 
men who hold the degrading opinions of 
ignorant white men, that all colored girls 
are alike. They lose sight of the fact that 
colored girls like other girls are apt to be 
just as pure, noble and sweet as the best of 
our men shall insist upon their being. 
How rare are the reported instances of col- 
ored men resenting any slur or insult upon 
their own women. Colored women can 
never be all that they would be until colored 
men shall begin to exalt their character 
and beauty and to throw about them the 
chivalry of love and protection which shall 
command the recognition and respect of all 
the world. There is something fundamen- 
tally wrong in our social instincts and sen- 
timents, if we fail to recognize the ever 
enlarging difference between the pure and 
impure, the upright and degraded of col- 
ored women. 

The colored girl of character and accom- 
plishments is abroad in the land. She 
wants and deserves many things, but the 
greatest of her needs is the respect and 
confidence of those who should exalt and 
respect her. Is the colored man brave 
enough to stand out and say to al! the 
world, ‘‘Thus far and no farther in your 
attempt to insult and degrade our women?”’’ 

It is not in any mere sentimental sensé 
that this plea is made for a more generous 
respect for colored women by colored men. 
Our women have comparatively none of the 
social pharaphernalia and settings that com- 
mand general admiration. If they are to be 
respected and admired to their full deserv- 
ing, it must be for what they are and not 
for what they have. .In this respect they 


are unlike the women of other races. The 
very unpopularity of their complexion 
obscures their merits. 

The colored man, as well as the white 
man, is more apt to be attracted by woman- 
ly appearance than by womanly merit. For 
example, there are at this hour thousands 
of superior young colored women in this 
country who are compelled to fill occupa- 
tions far below their accomplishments and 
deservings. Are they respected and ad- 
mired because of the courage of their deter- 
mination not to be idle? Scarcely. Those 
who make up and are responsible for what 
is called the higher life amongst us are apt 
to scorn the colored girl who works with 
her hands. Only the parlor girl finds social 
favor. This sort of borrowed snobbishness 
is responsible for the going wrong of many 
of our girls. 

What our girls and women have a right 
to demand from our best men is that they 
cease to imitate the artificial standards of 
other people and create a race standard of 
their own. In no other way can we make 
prominent and important the colored girl of 
character and intelligence. What the col- 
ored girl needs today is encouragement to 
do whatever her hands find to do, and be 
protected and honored for it. If the col- 
ored girl of character and intelligence must 
cook, who shall say that she is not as de- 
serving of the honors of the best social life 
as the girl who plays the piano or manipu- 
lates the typewriter ? 

The way to exalt the colored girl is to 
place a higher premium on charcter than 
we do upon the quality of her occupation. 
A fine girl is the supreme thing. Let her 
be loved, admired, encouraged, and above 
all things heroically protected against the 
scorn and contempt of men, black as well as 
white. 


al 


BEAUTIFUL EYES 


By Georgie Douglass Johnson 


Eyes like the violet—in them I see 

All that is fair, that is holy to me! 

Eyes that shed fragrance, so constant, so true, 
Pure as a clear drop of morning dew. 


Eyes like the violet, gently along 

Lead me to vespers—to prayer and to song. 
Eyes like the violet, let me I pray 

Live within range of thy glances all day ! 





Our Pagan Teachers 


By W. S. Scarborough 


Out of the world problems are evolved 
the world’s lessons. Vexed questions have 
confronted both civilization and barbarism, 
and these have passed on down from gen- 
eration to generation in some form from 
the beginning of time—a gift from the gar- 
den and the first created pair. No matter 
how chary the world may have been of 
profiting by the teachings that accompanied 
them, it has been compelled time and again 
to give a listening ear to the instructions 
thus foreed upon it. 
listened, some have mocked at the teachers 
and teachings. 


But while some have 


While some have learned 
wisdom and gladly acknowledged the debt, 
some have meted out scorn, persecution 
and even death to nation or individual that 
dared to teach new manners, new philoso- 
phies, new religions. Socrates was rewarded 
with the cup of hemlock for his efforts in 
practical didactics, yet today we are forced 
to acknowledge both his wisdom and power, 
and would gladly welcome another who 
could but ‘‘bend his bow,’’ though he be a 
pagan. But Socrates appealed to the intel- 
lect solely, and truth to tell he had a mixed 
mass of intellects to deal with, mostly ‘‘one- 
story, some two-story, or three-story’’ per- 
haps, with buta very fewof the ‘‘skylight’’ 
And today if we were forced to 
judge of the present by the impression 


order. 


made through more recent pagan teachers, 
we might face the necessity of reaching a 
similar conclusion concerning the modern 
intellects. 

This has been borne in upon me by an 
excerpt from the Soston Congregationalist. 
Speaking of an incident of the war in the 
fast between Christian Russia and pagan 
Japan, it indulges in the following sugges- 
tive exclamations: ‘‘How these Japanese 


pagans do heap coals of fire on their ene- 


’ 


mies’ heads !’’ The reference was made to 
the fact that the municipality of Nagasaki 
had voted $3,500 to be expended in enter- 
taining Russian prisoners enroute through 
the city. 

The fact and the preliminary remark have 
given us a basis for a strong moral lesson—a 
living lesson in ethics, and it has a double 
edged application. Aside from the bravery, 
skill and endurance of the Japanese, one 
other thing has been very noticeable, the 
ethical bearing of this pagan people at war 
with a Christian nation. Not only have 
they exhibited remarkable fighting quali- 
ties, but these have been equalled if not 
surpassed by their humane and courteous 
treatment of the conquered forces. This 
people may know nothing of Christianity 
in our sense of the word—as we profess it— 
but in the majority of cases on record they 
seem to have practiced quite fully what the 
Great Teacher taught and what we are so 
used to hear preached—conduct that we 
have learned to regard as inseparable from 
the Christian spirit. 

The Japanese have not stopped to argue 
with the world as to whether they were 
yellow or white, red or black; they have 
simply forged ahead in this battle for their 
rights in spite of prejudice against them, 
and have depended upon the righteousness 
of their cause and their conduct for the ap- 
proval of the world. Avtther taunts, no? 
jeers, nor slander, nor misrepresentation hav 
made them swerve in the least from the line 
laid out by themselves, 

Their enemy has been arrogant, tricky 
and merciless. In view of the means taken 
to defeat them and the odds against them, 
one would look for a pagan people to lose 
no opportunity nor time to get even at any 
cost. But they have not done so. Though 
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occupied with one chief thought—victory, 
to save their country—at no time do we 
hear of inhuman treatment, of savage retal- 
iation, not even of scoffing when the defense- 
less have been at their mercy a prisoners 
in their hands. On the other hand, for- 
bearance, courtesy, gentleness have char- 
acterized every act. They have shown a 
Christian nation how a Christian should do. 
They have set an example for all other 
nations to follow in war or in peace. They 
have done more : they have set a standard 
for internal relations and they have given 
the white and the black alike of this coun- 
try something to ponder upon. 

And now when the 
“‘bear’’ 
peace vague whispers, we 
almost question whether the lesson has 
continued long enough to make the right 
impression upon the world—to lead to such 
an application as to bring about needed 
reforms at home. ‘*Shall 
it be lost upon our own civilization in its 
double application ?’’ 


rumors that the 
may be about ready to sue for 


reach us in 


The question is : 


Will our foes as a 
race parade with praise these virtues of the 
Japanese and refuse to practice them toward 
the people in its midst—a people at its 
mercy in many respects as much as the 
Russian prisoner, or conquered force is at 
Japan’s mercy ? 

“With malice toward none’’ seems to 
have been written in the Japanese code of 
action and on their hearts as a people. 
This is the gist of the lesson to be learned 
by us all here, white and black alike. 

The Negro race has been balancing on a 
Pivotal point forsome time. It has seen 
in the past few years especially so much of 
tage and hatred assailing it with it virulence 
for no righteous cause whatever, that there 
is danger of the balance being destroyed 
and the descent taking place on the wrong 
side. There is danger of retaliation by 
bursts of malice on those who smite so 
heavily. Yet this is the most unwise thing 


i which to indulge. Sane reasoning will 


see that, situated as we are, this indulgence 
would result in loss of great advantage to 
us. Asa race noted already for its patience 
under great trials, it is absolutely necessary 
in view of all our surroundings that we 
make our claim good to this characteristic— 
that we seek to restrain rather than to 
inflame. We must put into practice the 
return of good for evil, the smothering of 


_ prejudice in our own breasts, and influence 


the ignorant masses to this end. God is 
not dead; conscience is not dead: anda 
steady pursuance of the path that leads to 
elevation and the right, reaching out for 
what is ours with no thought of malice, 
this will 
do more for us than by ‘‘tearing passion to 


but in a spirit of manly patience ; 


tatters’’ at every opportunity, ranting and 
threatening. We must believe that the 
pagan teaching before us cannot be lost 
wholly upon the stronger people about us. 

These Japanese pagans are quiet and 
reposeful as a people, but they act. They 
are free from that swagger, brag and blus- 
ter which we find socommon among us. 
Doing is the thing that tells after all, and 
effective doing is what we need to practice. 
I would: not have the black man appear 
cowardly or cringing, or bereft of any 
manly qualities that tend to fix his status 
as aman and elevate him in the sight of 
the world, but I would have him shed 
those characteristics that impede his prog- 
ress. I believe that he may take this nation 
so recently admitted civilized 
nations as ateacher in many things and 


among 
learn valuable lessons. He need not yield 
that which has cost him years to acquire ; 
he can stand sturdily for right and show 
that behind his black skin is a soul to be 
admired. 

It took an Ebed-Melech, a black-skinned 
Ethiopian, to show it to a king of apostate 
Judah, when he dared intervene for the 
Prophet Jeremiah’s safety, but he knew 
how to win his cause with respect, and he 
received his reward in this life; Jehovah 
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saw to it that he was delivered when Jeru- 
salem was destroyed. 

The race wants deliverance from many 
things, and if pagans can afford us lessons 
through their victories, the least we can do 
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with the added advantage of a Christian 
civilization is to try the same path to vic- 
tory. Let us try more and more the /vap 
ing of coals. Prejudice and opposition may 
find this melting heat more effectual than 
all else in the end. 


al 


THE TRIED AND THE TRUE ° 


By Silas X. Floyd 


Who has never once been tempted 
Never can be truly strong ; 

Only those who fight the battle 
Know to sing the Victor's song. 


Who by fire has not been tested 
Nor his strength nor weakness knows ; 
Only through the flames of evil 
Unalloyed Virtue glows. 


Man is never nearer heaven, 
Never breathes a purer air, 

Than when, beating back temptation, 
He resist’s the Tempter’s snare. 


Who has never once been tempted 

Cannot have the strength of ten, ° 
For the scarred and wounded only 

Are true Virtue’s full-grown men. 


se 


Negro Criminality 


By P. James Bryant 


Much ado is being made now-a-days about Negro 
criminality as a race. The accusation is entirely 
too broad. That some, yea, many Negroes steal, 
we confess; that the Negro, as a race, is one of 
thieves, we denounce with every fiber of our being 
as an infamous falsehood. Why make the Negro 
responsible for the crimes of a few in his race, and 
make the individual responsible in the white race? 
We demand measurement by the same standard. 

Is it not a fact that the Negro learned his first 
lessons in kleptomania from the white man? This 
is one of the many bad lessons taught by, and evil 
effects consequent to slavery. Half-starved and 
half-fed, he was forced to report a shortage in his 
master’s fowl-yard, pig-pen, barn, or smoke-house ; 
and now he rarely ever steals other than the neces- 
sities of life; while his white brother is stealing 
money by the thousands, and breaking banks, 


stealing real estate by the houses and lots, and 
groceries by the wholesale. They are even steal- 

ing political offices—governorships and the like— 
from each other. And in many States, without ? 
blushing, they have stolen offices and the ballot 
from the humble Negro. 

If a plain and impartial statement of white crim- 
inals, regardless of the whitewashed names given 
to said crimes or their ability to pay the fines and 
compromise price, and if a reasonable allowance is 
made in the number of Negroes convicted t i 
account for prejudice, injustice and spite-work, in 
our opinion the ratio of the white criminals would 
be much larger than that of the colored. 

Without condoning the crimes of our people, 
permit me to say their love and practice of honesty 
will compare favorably with that of any peop'e } 
North or South, East or West. 
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The Welding of the Link 


By Gardner Goldsby 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE RETURN OF DAY. 





INCE the creation of man, morn- 
ing has always followed evening, 
but the coming of day does not 
always relieve our heart-pangs 
nor shed light upon the prob- 
lems which vex us. We poor 
mortals often pass through nights 
of wakefulness and woe, looking 
wearily towards the east with eager longing 
for the approach of day, only to find that 

the day, when it comes, brings to us no 

comfort, and that a night of doubting and 

hoping has been succeeded by a long and 

tiresome day that is filled with suspense. 
The morning light of the next day found 

Clara Weems somewhat at ease. She had 

determined upon her course ; her mind was 
made up. And so she had no trouble on 
that score. She was consumed with the 
suspicion that Ned Cranston’s love was 
growing cold towards her, and, further, she 
thought that Louisa Cranston's one chief 
object was to marry a millionaire herself, 
and, if possible, deter all others from fol- 

lowing her example. Clara had made a 

covenant with herself to get even with both 

Ned and Louisa ; and the next morning she 
greeted the daylight with a smile, and was 
troubled only as to how she could put her 


scheme into execution. 
’ * * * * 








Louisa Cranston was less fortunate. 
With the coming of day, the shadow of her 
sorrows lengthened. The light that she 
longed for never came. Stuyvesant’s letter, 
which overflowed with love and tenderness, 
as usual, yet contained no definite informa- 
tion as to why his plans had undergone 
such a radical change the day before. 
‘‘Our man,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ who has been in 


Hopewell for two weeks or more wired us 
yesterday not to come, and said he would 
be here tonight to explain to us the situa- 
tion. He was due at 11 o’clock. It is now 
beyond midnight, and he has not arrived. 
As soon as I am able to see him or hear 
from him I will let you know. You have 
often asked me to be patient. Now, my 
darling, I must call upon you to exercise 
the same sweet grace.’’ When Louisa had 
finished reading the letter she wiped the 
tears from her eyes, and saying, ‘‘ It’s so 
hard—it’s so hard !’’ she fell across the bed. 

We already know how Ned Cranston and 
his friends parted the night before. The 
next day Ned resumed his accustomed 
duties. But all through that day, and for 
many days thereafter, he kept steadily in 
mind the thought expressed by one of his 
friends who said, ‘‘ We'll get the scoundrels 
yet !’” 

* * + * * 

‘* Whatever is is best,’’ said Nathan Stro- 
goff to Charles Stuyvesant when they met 
the next morning. ‘‘ I’ve been thinking it 
over during the night. Perhaps, after all, 
it was best that we were foiled in our 
attempt.’’ 

‘“‘T am so glad that I did not hint to 
Louisa what our plan was,’’ said Stuyves- 
ant in reply. ‘‘I have my doubts as to 
what she would have thought of the propo- 
sition anyway. And what if she had 
refused to run away with me?’’ 

‘*You were going to leave that part to 
me, I thought,’’ said Strogoff. ‘‘ It was I 
who brought her and her mother around to 
the plan of having the marriage at the 
Monte Sano Hotel last winter, and I don’t 
think I should have failed in this last 
scheme, if we could have reached Hopewell 
in safety.’’ 
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‘‘And you know why the Monte Sano 
plan failed don’t you, old man ?”’ 

‘Of course : Mrs. Cranston’s death inter- 
fered with our arrangements.”’ 

‘‘And somehow I think,’’ said Stuyves- 
aut, ‘‘that her death would have had a 
great deal to do with our failure to arrange 
a secret marriage at this time, even if we 
had reached Hopewell.’’ 

‘* How do you figure that out?’ 
Strogoff, 

‘Well, as long as Mrs. Cranston lived 
Louisa always followed her mother’s coun- 
sel, but now that her mother is dead, I feel 
certain that Louisa would never consent to 


asked 


any kind of an arrangement which involved 
on her part an act of bad faith towards her 
brother. Old suppose we never 
shall understand the loyalty of Southern 
women to their men-folk. I am told by 
those with whom I have talked during the 
past twelve or fifteen months, and who 
unquestionably know what they are talking 
about, that all-over the South you will find 
in many a home some woman of fair face, 


man, I 


and with the sweet, mild majesty of pres- 
that with 
maturity, who has never married. 
why? 


ence comes middle-age and 
And 
man above all 
others whom she cared for, long ago, her 
father or brother did not like. There may 
not have been any fundamental objections 
to the suitor’s character or standing; in 
most cases, he was probably as good as the 
average run of men—better than some— 
but her brother did not like him, so she 
gave him up. 


3Jecause the one 


There are traces, I have 
been told, of that ‘giving up’ discernible 
today in the pathetic sweetness of the 
mouth and the nervous tremor of the slen- 
der, white hands; but she pets her broth- 
er’s children, idolizes the oldest boy, and is 
at least outwardly contented and comfort- 
able. I cannot imagine that Louisa’s 
devotion to her brother will cause her to go 
so far as*to give me up, but I do think that 
she would wait and wait a very long time 


before she would marry me without her 
brother’s consent. And don’t you remem- 
ber I told you I promised her that I would 
move as she directed ?”’ 

‘*Ves—yes,’’ said Strogoff, with a mel- 
ancholy expression on his face. 

At that point there came a sharp rap at 
the door. When Strogoff opened it, the 
Pinkerton man who had watched with them 
the night before entered. He reported that 
he had tried every way to hear from or 
locate the missing detective, but up to that 
time, about 10 o’clock in the morning, had 
failed to find out anything. 


‘* Well, you must go and find him,’’ said 
Strogoff. 
‘Ves,’’ said Stflyvesant, ‘‘go to Hope- 


well—go anywhere—find him—find out 
what the trouble is—and report to us regu- 
larly. You know how and where to reach 
us any day.’’ 

CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR CONGRESS 


A month later, after Ned Cranston had 
learned that Strogoff and Stuyvesant had 
gone back to the North, he was able to 
turn his attention with some degree of 
interest to his congressional campaign. 
He had already been nominated by the 
regular Democratic convention, but subse- 
quently a new man, formerly a member of 
the Democratic party, had announced him- 
self a candidate of the People’s party. The 
announcementof this new candidate, coupled 
with the fact that the People’s party was at 
that time supposed to have been gaining 
ground in Georgia, served to give Ned Cran- 
ston cause, or rather it turned what at first 
might have appeared to be an easy victory 
into a struggle. Asthe time for the election 
approached, the workers on both sides be- 
lieved that the white vote would be nearly 
equally divided betweenthe twocandidates— 
the Farmers’ Alliance, Free Silver, and Sub- 
treasury crowd standing with the Populistic 
candidate, and the regular Democrats with 
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‘Ned Cranston. This was some four or five 
years before the so-called white primary sys- 
tem was inaugurated throughout the State of 
Georgia, and which has, since its inaugura- 
tion, effectually throttled the Negro vote. 
Because of the division of the whites, it was 
evident, to all concerned, that the Negro 
vote would determine the result of the con- 
test. In consequence, the Negro was openly 
courted and petted by both sides. It was a 
common sight to see white men and Negroes 
walking arm-in-arm through the streets, or 
riding together throughout the length and 
breadth of the congressional district. White 
men and black men smoked together, ate 
together, drank together, swapped tobacco 
freely, talked and joked together and 
slapped one another on the shoulders, and 
spoke night after night and day after day 
from the same platform. For a season, the 
bugbear Negro inferiority was swept out of 
the white man's mind. When twitted 
about hobnobing with Negroes, Ned would 
wink his eye and say: 

‘*Bah! When a man is in business he 
wants dollars. When he is in politics he 
wants votes. That's all there is to it.’’ 

Liquor flowed throughout the district like 
the streams which flowed through the North 
Georgia mountains, and money was used in 
abundance, openly and above board. Ne- 
groes sold their votes for as little as ten 
cents ; some few of them received as much 

as five dollars; but the prevailing rate was 

one dollar. Competition was so keen that 
sometimes a man would sell himself to one 


side ands traightway march off and sell him-, 


self to the other. To prevent this double- 
dealing as far as possible, two or three nights 
prior to the election, great hog-pens, as 
they were fittingly called, were established 
in many places throughout the district. 
For this purpose, a large wagon-yard or ordi- 
nary yard lot, and sometimes a great big hall, 
would be used. In these pens the Negroes 
were herded like cattle, and men were set 


to watch over them. Business was para- 


lyzed, and Negroes would not work for love 
or money. Early inthe morning on elec- 
tion day these pens were opened, and to the 
music of fife and drum the motley crowds of 
drunken Negroes, like droves of cattle, 
were marched to the polling places. In 
some cases, voters would be marched to the 
polls long before day, make great bonfires, 
pitch camp, as it were, and wait for the 
opening of the polls. 

As usual the election came on Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November. Ned 
made a whirlwind canvass, which was closed 
the night before the day of election with a 
big meeting held on the court house square 
in Hopewell. Ned's appointments had kept 
him away from home continuously during 
the last three weeks of the campaign. It 
was only natural that he should desire to 
see Clara Weems and tell her of the great 
victory already in sight. But he did not 
reach Hopewell until about seven o'clock 
on the night he was to speak. Tlicre was 
only one hour in which to see his lieuten- 
ants, pick up the local news, and take a 
general survey of the field before firing the 
last shot. As soon as he reached his office, 
he sent the faithful old Uncle Zeke with a 
note to Clara, informing her of his arrival 
and asking her to expect him that night 
after speaking. 

From the enormous crowd, it seemed that 
the whole county, or parts of several coun- 
ties, had gathered in Hopewell that night. 
Ned was a born orator. Words came troop- 
ing to him like affectionate lieges to a king. 
Fervid, eloquent, passionate, plain-spoken 
always, he was a wonderfully magnetic man, 
and carried the average audience as if by 
storm. 

Nevertheless, his last speech was merely 
a repetition of his usual speeches throughout 
the district. He was opposed to Grover 
Cleveland, who was serving as President of 
the United States for the second time; he 
was opposed to Negro domination, because, 
as he said, ‘‘ God Almighty never yet made 
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a Nigger fit to rule over a white man;’’ 
and he stood for a solid,South, ‘‘ the South 
of Davis and Lee, of Stonewall Jackson 
and Joe Johnson.’’ . When he had finished 
his speech, an army of men bore him from 
improvised platform on their shoulders, 
amid the salvos of the people.” 

Before starting for the home of Clara 
Weems, Ned went to his office. There he 
found Dr. Coe and two or three of his inti- 
mate friends waiting for him. Uncle Zeke 
had followed Ned to the office, hoping to 
catch the young man alone, and report the 
result of his errand. Although by a cruel 
and oppressive system, Uncle Zeke had been 
denied the right to learn the wisdom of books 
he yet had what is not common among men, 
even men of education, the power or faculty 
that is calledintuition. The old Negro felt 
that something was wrong when he had been 
told at the home of Clara Weems that she was 
not at home but that she had left a note for 
Ned. Uncle Zeke believed devoutly that 
the envelope which he had most religiously 
tucked within his bosom contained no good 
news for his young master. So, acting on 
his own volition, he had refrained from see- 
ing Ned before the speaking, because, as 
the old man explained afterwards, he didn’t 
want to ‘‘ flusterate’’ him and ‘‘spile’’ the 
speech. 

‘“*Come in, Uncle Zeke,’’ said Ned, when 
he spied the old man peeping cautiously 
through the half-opened door. 

‘* Marse Ned,”’ said Uncle Zeke humbly, 
as he entered, ‘‘I wants to see you in de 
uddah room jes’ a minute, ef you please, 
sah.’’ 

The old man seemed somewhat depressed, 
considering the glorious night in which Ned 
was so conspicuous a figure. 

‘* She wa’n’t dar, Marse Ned,’’ said Uncle 
Zeke in a whisper, as he handed Ned the 
letter. ‘‘ Dey ’lows she’s gone off some- 
whar.’’ 


Ned grew pale. When he finished read- 


’ that he would be elected to congress. 
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ing the note, the blood rushed to his face 
again and turned it red. 

‘* Whar she?’’’ asked Uncle Zeke. 

‘*Gone to Atlanta, Uncle Zeke,’’ said 
the young man, making an effort to brace 
up and appear stronger than he really was. 

** W’en she comin’ bac’ ?’’ 

‘She says she’ll be back after 
defeat.’’ 

‘* Dat’ll be a long time, Marse Ned,’’ said 
Uncle Zeke sadly. 

An hour later, when Ned Cranston 
reached home, though it was long past mid- 
night, he found the gas lighted in his room, 
and the room all snug and warm. Louisa 
ran down from her room to greet him. 

**Oh, Ned,’’ she said, ‘‘ that was a lovely 
speech you made tonight.’’ 

She kissed him and expressed the hope 
This 
manifestation of sympathy from his sister 
was deeply touching to the strong- minded, 
self-willed man. He had not expected to 
find his sister awake at such an hour; and, 
besides, he had already accustomed himself 
to look for a cordial reception on his home- 
comings only from Boss and Uncle Zeke 
and Aunt Dinah, or ‘!' Mammy,”’ 
called her. 

Once in his life, Ned had had no premoni- 
tions ; once in his life he had had no ad- 
vance notice through telepathic or psycho- 
logical phenomena of the approach of 
trouble ; for once danger had approached 
as noiselessly as the gods whose feet were 
shod with wool. Perhaps his hard cam- 
paign work had thrown his. psychic ma- 
chinery out of gear, or had overshadowed 
all premonitory symptoms. At any rate he 
needed succor ; he needed support. 

‘*T know it is late, Louisa,” he said, ‘‘ but 
you must stay with me awhile. I have 
something I wish to show you.’’ 

When they were seated, he gave her the 
note, and said, ‘‘ Read it.’’ 

And here’s the note which Louisa read: 


my 


as he 


Dear Ned :—I don’t believe you are going to 
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win. I could not bear the idea of seeing you to 
say this mean thing to you, nor do I wish to be 
here at home to receive the news of your downfall. 
I’m going to Atlanta this morning, and will come 
back some time after your defeat. I hope by that 
time to be far enough removed from the calamity 
not to look upon you asa defeated candidate for 
office. 

With best wishes, I am. 

Yours as ever, 
CLARA, 

‘“What do you think of that, sister?’ 
asked Ned. 

‘*T know a little about it, I think, Ned,’’ 
answered Louisa, clinging to her brother 
and kissing him, ‘‘but I’m sure I do not 
know it all. It’s too much, though, to talk 
about to-night. You must go to bed now, 
and I shall not allow you to go out until 
noon tomorrow. I am going tolock you in 
myself, and act as jailer. You have done 
well; you have worked hard; I believe 
you are going to win; but you need rest 
now more than anything else. Wait until 
the election is over, and then we may take 
up this other matter. For the present you 
have sufficient to occupy your mind. You 
must go to bed now, and try to get some 
sleep.’’ 

Ned pleaded with his sister; he begged 
her to give him some hint; he implored 
her like a little child. It was of no avail. 
Louisa was implacable. Pretty soon she 
left the room, locking the door on the out- 
side and carrying away the key. 

When he could, Ned Cranston went to 
bed. I will not do injury to my veracity 
by affirming that he had a good night’s rest. 

CHAPTER XV. 
MUDDYING THE WATERS 

Nathan Strogoff and Charles Stuyvesant 
spent the summer, as usual, flitting about 
from point to point in the Adirondacks and 
from place to place on the cost of Maine. 
They got back to New York the last part 
of October. The morning after their ar- 
tival, the Pinkerton man, who had been 
sent away from Atlanta, as the reader will 


recall, to search for a missing detective, 
stepped into Strogoff's office. He had been 
summoned by telegram. 

‘* Well,’’ said Strogoff after a short inter 
view, ‘‘ you go over and tell Mr. Stuyvesant 
about it. Ask him to drop in here about 
four o’clock this afternoon, and you come 
back at that time also.’’ 

Late that night, as Strogoff and Stuy- 
vesant sat in Strogoff's room at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Strogoff startled his young friend 
by saying : 

‘*Charles, I'm going South again next 
week.’’ 

‘* Going where ?’’ 

‘* South !”’ 

‘* For what ??’ 

‘To get Clara Weems, and incidentally 
to square accounts with that would-be 
assassin.’”’ 

‘* What assassin ?’’ 

‘* Ned Cranston ?”’ 

‘* Whose goin z to help you ?’’ 

** Clara.’’ 

‘“ Who?’ 

‘*Clara.”* 

‘*Old man, you must be joking. What 
do you mean ?’’ 

‘*] mean just what I say.’’ 

‘*But how do you know Clara will help.’’ 

** She says so.”’ - 

‘* Well, you've got me,’’ said Stuyvesant. 
‘‘ Explain this thing.’’ 

‘* You know,’’ said Strogoff, ‘‘ when our 
man made his first report ab ut two months 
ago, I decided at once that I would teach 
Ned Cranston a lesson. You didn’t seem 
to mind it that he and his gang were lying 
in wait for us to kill us that day we planned 
to go to Hopewell—but I did. You didn't 
seem to mind it when you found out that 
the same gang had kidnapped the man who 
was to have come to Atlanta one night— 
but I swore to heaven to get even with the 
dirty crowd. When [ saw you were bent on 
doing nothing, I took matters into my own 
hands ; I decided to fight fire with fire ; and 
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things have advanced so far that [ find it 
necessary to tell you now some things which 
you have not known before.’’ 


Strogoff paused. He brushed the ashes 
off his cigar. He looked at Stuyvesant. 
By and by he said slowly— 

‘*What would you think if I told you I 
was going to marry Clara ?’’ 

Stuyvesant jumped up out of his chair. 
‘‘Old man,’’ he said, ‘‘are you joking or 
are you losing your mind ?”’ 


‘*Neither,’’ was Strogoff's nonchalant 
reply. 

There was another lu!l. Presently Stro- 
goff spoke again. 

‘‘We might have a double wedding, if 
you'll go along.’’ 

‘“ We are friends, old man,'’ said Stuy- 
vesant, ‘‘ and we have been friends too long 
to think about falling out now, but, I have 
told you time and time again that I was 
glad that we failed when we went on that 
wild goose chase last June, and you know 
why I am glad. You know that I would 
not knowingly do anything or say anything 
to offend Louisa’s high sense of honor. 
Now let me ask you one question. When 
did you learn to love Clara Weems ?’’ 

‘Quit your nonsense, Charles,’’ said 
Strogoff. ‘' You talk like a Sunday-school 
boy. The idea! A great big man like 
you, who has been around the world and 
seen all sorts of things and all kinds of peo- 
ple—you talking about ‘high sense of 
honor,’ ‘ love,’ and all those fool things !’’ 

‘* But, man alive, you wouldn’t think of 
marrying a woman unless you loved her, 
would you ?”’ 

‘““Tut ! tut! Marrying is no more than 
buying stocks or playing the lottery ; it isa 
commercial transaction. As for love, it is 
a thing of the past. Nobody thinks of it 
now, except fools and babies.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Charles, with a deep sigh, 
‘I’m not a baby—and I hope I’m nota 
fool.’’ 


Strogoff laughed. Stuyvesant continued 
speaking. 

‘*'You may go South old man, but you'll 
gowithout me. Yet I must confess, if you 
are not in love, I do not see why you should 
want to marry Clara or anybody else.’’ 

‘That's because you've never seen 
Clara,’’ said Strogo#, with a quizzical smile. 
‘* Her beauty is ravishing—there’s .no mis- 
take about that, and her speech is charm- 
ing. I was fascinated with her from the 
first, but I never thought of setting my cap 
for her until I made up my mind that I had 
a score to settle with Ned. I concluded 
that the surest way to wound him was to 
win his girl—and that I think I have done. 
These Southern ‘crackers’ may make a 
coward of you, Charles, but I won't stand 
for it.’’ 

‘*’That sounds well to hear it said, Na- 
than Strogoff ; but as I view it, to strive to 
injure Ned in that way would only he to 
injure yourself more. Mark my words: if 
you marry for that reason, you will get the 
worst of it. If you marry a woman you 
don’t love, you'll find yourself in hell on 
earth.’’ 

‘*So much the better,’’ said Strogoff, 
chuckling. ‘‘ Then I shall know what it’s 
like before I get there.’’ 

‘‘And here’s another question: How 
would it do for an old man like you to be 
figuring in the divorce courts at this late 
day?’’ asked Charles, ignoring old man 
Strogoff’s remark. 

‘‘T long to see the day,’’ said Strogoff, 
‘‘when we shall not need divorce laws. 
You Sunday-school folk have contrived to 
place divorce in the catalogue of our great 
national evils, and you hold up your hands 
in haughty disdain at our courts because of 
their seeming laxity in granting the decree 
of divorce; but my individual opinion} is 
that no one needs to become alarmed or dis- 
couraged on account of the apparent fre- 
quency of divorce. It is surprising that 
there are not many more such cases. It 
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cannot be denied that every nation tacitly - 
admits the existence of the liasson and pub- 
licly supports the brothel. It will be a 
happy day for America when we become 
to be like the French—a nation of profligates 
openly encouraging immorality, and then, 
my boy, we shall not need divorce laws.’’ 
‘‘Nathan Strogoff, you are a monster— 
you are unworthy of association with any 
pure and noble woman—that’s what you 
And to think 


that I have known you all these years with- 


are, if you hold such views. 


out thinking that you could possibly be so 

beastial. Let’s change the subject.’’ 
‘‘Not just yet,’’ said Strogoff. 

I am going next week. If 


Iam 
going South— 
you refuse to accompany me, perhaps you 
would be glad to send some message to 
Louisa by your humble servant.’’ 

‘“No; I thank you. 
ficiently troubled already without my de- 


The waters are suf- 
liberately consenting to your’ muddying 
them worse than they are.’’ 

We'll talk of 


something else now; but you'll be sorry 


‘“Very well young man. 


you didn’t go with me when you hear how 
everything turns out.’’ 
CHAPTER mV a. 
FORTUNE AND MISFORTUNE. 

By ten o’clock election night, the returns 
from each county in the district had been 
received at Crauston’s headquarters in 
Hopewell. They indicated that Ned had 
been elected by a majority of 2,000 votes. 

It was noon before Ned left home, his 
sister refusing to release him earlier. To 
his friends he appeared careworn and jaded. 
Some said he was anxious about the issue 
of the day; others said that he was think- 
ing of the responsibility which would rest 
upon him as a member of congress. But 
at night, when the returns were all in and 
the result known, there was no visible 
change in Ned Cranston’s mood. In re- 
sponse to the proprieties of the occasion, 
about eleven o’clock p. m., Ned made a 
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speech on the court house square; but the 
regnant ring of the night before was gone— 
He seemed to he in a trance; he 
Men asked, ‘* What's the 
matter ?’’ Men said, ‘‘ I’m afraid the strain 


all gone. 
had no spirit. 
has been too great for him.’’ ‘‘ He needs 
rest,’’ said Dr. Coe, ‘‘ that’s all; he'll come 
around all right.’’ But only Ned knew the 
cause of his depression. 

As soon as possible after the speech, Ned 
stole away from his hilarious friends. It 
nevertheless, midnight when 


was, past 


he reached home. He found Louisa watt- 


ing for him. The kisses and congratula- 
tions ended, he said : 


‘Now, sister, what is it? Tell me?’ 
Tears came into Louisa’s eyes, and she 
Ned knew that he did 


She would speak 


looked into the fire 
not need to urge her. 
pretty soon. The crying over, in a little 
while, Louisa turned to Ned and said: 

‘* Mr. Strogoff has been here.’’ 

At the mention of that name a great pain 
Ned head. In 


spite of his prior decision to keep himself 


shot through Cranston's 


well in hand, no matter what [Iouisa’s rev- 
elation might be, he twitched violently an l 
his lips flew wide apart. Quick asa flash 
he caught himself, and renewing his de- 
termination to keep cool, h-: close! his 
mouth and said nothing. 

‘* He came here,’’ Louisa c ontinted, ‘‘to 
get me to run away and nrirry Charles 
Stuyvesant. He said Charles sent him. I 


told him I knew better: Charles was too 


manly to stoop to anything so low. I asked 
him to go away and leave me. I felt very 


much like driving him away, but I reflected. 
Though I felt that Charles hal 
nothing to do with his plans, I said to my- 
self that he was the friend of Charles and 
doubtless he felt that he would be doing 
Charles a favor by attempting to hasten my 


certain 


marriage. I gave him the benefit of the 
doubt, and suffered him to speak, though I 
thought more than once that I ought to 


have shown him the door. And, Ned, when 
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he was leaving, he said to me that I had bet- 
ter see Clara befure I decided definitely, be- 
cause she might help me to change my mind. 
Now, that’s all I know. That was a week 
ago. If Clara has gone away—lI will not 
affirm it, for I do not know positively—but 
if Clara has gone away, I am afraid that 
Strogoff is acting as her pilot.’’ 

Louisa had not hurried in telling her 
story, and her deliberation served somewhat 
to keep Ned's anger within bounds. When 
she finally paused, he asked : 

‘*Did you see Clara before she left ?’’ 

‘“No; I did not. In fact I haven’t seen 
Clara for three weeks. She hasn’t put her 
foot inside our home since you left on yonr 
last trip. To tell the truth, she hasn't 
seemed to be the same girl to me that she 
was all the time before since that day, you 
know, when you expected to go to Adairs- 
ville and got left. Of course, there hasn’t 
been any open breach between us, Ned; 
but it doesn’t take an open breach to tell 
old friends that there's something wrong.”’ 

Then Louisa went on totell Ned how, on 
the dav that he said he was going to Adairs- 
ville, Clara had talked glibly about making 
love to old Strogoff, and how Clara had 
proposed a clandestine marriage for Louisa 
and Stuyvesant, and so forth. Louisa also 
told Ned of the little curtain !ecture which 
she felt called upon at that time to deliver to 
Clara, on account of Clara’s very loose 
moral views ‘' And I don’t think,’’ con- 
cluded Louisa, ‘‘ that she has been in full 
sympathy with me since that day.’’ 

‘“Nor has she been fully in sympathy 
with me since that self same day,’’ said Ned. 
‘*Tsn't it peculiar?”’ 

‘* Well, then, brother, you and I at last 
have something incommon. I wishI could 
help you.”’ 

‘* You have helped me, my precious sis- 
ter,’’ said Ned, taking Louisa into his arms, 
‘you have helped me beyond what I de- 
served. I know now how much I love you. 
Supposing I[ had lost both of you at the 
same time?’’ He kissed her tenderly. 
‘*But you wouldn’t run away from me, 
would you ?’' he added. 

‘*No; I wouldn't,’’ replied Louisa. 

‘* And you never will ?’’ 

‘* T never will,’’ she said. 
her eyes. 

‘* God bless you, sister; I need you now 
more than I ever did.”’ 


Tears stood in 
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‘‘Brother,’’ said Louisa appealingly, 
‘*you wouldn’t mind my kneeling here in 
your room and asking God to guard and 
guide us, would you ?’’ 

In the midst of his tears, Ned answered 
“ae.” 

Louisa knelt and prayed silently for two 
or three minutes. Ned Cranston knelt also. 
When they arose, both were crying. Clasp- 
ing her brother’s hand, and kissing him 
good night, Louisa said : 

‘‘Remember, Ned, that in every life, 
from the cradle to the grave, Fortune and 
Misfortune go hand in hand.’’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
CONGRESSMAN CRANSTON 


Ned Cranston played a small and incon- 
spicuous part in congress. He went away 
from home promising his constituents, 
among other things, that he would have the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
repealed. True to his colors, in due time 
he introduced his measure. It was promptly 
referred to the proper committee. Its 
author never heard of it again. His little 
bill went where the woodbine twineth. 

Disregarding the claim of his party, in 
one or two instances, Ned voted with the’ 
handful of Populistson certain measures. 
This action caused him to be branded as a 
traitor at home. And, in the face of the 
charge that he had deserted his party, 
neither large lots of government seed sent 
free to the fariners nor promises of jobs to 
his henchmen availed to secure his renomi- 
nation. So that Ned Cranston’s career in 
congress began and ended with one session. 

So far as I know, to nobody directly did 
Ned’s election to, or service in congress 
mean anything, except to his sister, Louisa 
Cranston. She promised him, before he 
went to Washington, that she wouldn't 
marry until he saw his way clear to consent 
to the marriage. That promise she kept 
faithfully. In this phase of Ned Cranston’s 
life, of course, Charles Stuyvesant was in- 
directly concerned. But so far as the State 
of Georgia and the country at large are 
concerned no monument remains anywhere 
to mark the great work of construction or 
destruction which Ned Cranston accom- 
plished while a member of Congress ! 


(Continued next month. ) 
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The Dark Races of the Twentieth Century 


PART IV—Africa: 


Abysinians, Egyptians, Nilotic Class, Berbers, Kaffirs, Hottentots, Africans of Northern 
Tropics (including Negroes of Central, Eastern and Western Africa 
Negroes of the United States. 


By Pauline E. Hopkins 


When we consider the fact that there are 
1, 300,000,000 people in the world and that 
only about 375,000,000 are white (or one- 
quarter of the globe’s population), we are 


not surprised that the dominant race dreads 


a ‘‘dark peril,’’ and sees in every move-. 


ment made by the leading representatives 
of dark peoples, a menace to his future 
prosperous existence. 

Most of the 1,000,000,000 of dark-skinned 
brethren are found in Africa, the vast south- 
western peninsula of the Old World: No 
other division of land on the globe has such 
acompact and rounded outline. Access to 
the interior is rendered difficult because of 
the general absence of gulfs and large inlets. 
With the rapid advance which exploration 
has made in Africa in recent years, there 
has followed a great rivalry among European 
nations for colonies and _ protectorates ; 
but while great wealth and boundless ave- 
nues for commerce have been opened up, 
civilization has been a mixed blessing to the 
natives, and today the eyes of Christendom 
are fastened upon the Congo Free State and 
its attendant acts of atrocity in the enforce- 
ment of slavery within its borders. The 
regeneration of Africa is upon us, but blood 
and tears flow fn its train. 

The characteristics of the people compris- 
ing African stock may be described as hav- 
ing heads rather long than broad, hair black 
and rarely straight, and the skin almost in- 
variably black or very dark. 


ABYSSINIANS 


The Abyscinians, or Ethiopians, comprise 


the people of the elevated plateau of Abys- 
sinia. Under this general designation are 
comprehended many tribes—speaking dif- 
ferent languages, but whose origin has long 
been a puzzle to historians. In stature 
they are rather below than above six feet, 
and are fairer than Negroes, with an oval 
face, a thin, finely-cut nose, good mouth, 
regular teeth, and frizzled hair. Abyssinia 
is interesting both in geographical and eth- 
nological features. Sostriking is the resem- 
blance between the modern Abyssinian and 
the Hebrews of old that we are compelled 
to look upon them as branches of one 
nation in spite of strong evidence to the con- 
trary. As this theory is forbidden us, how 
are historians to account for the existence 
of this almost Israelitish people, and the 
preservation of a people so nearly approach- 
ing to the Hebrewin, inter-tropical Africa ? 
Very recently Abyssinia has become a place 
of great interest to Americans. A treaty 
has just been signed between the United 
States’ government and ‘‘ Menelik II, by 
the Grace of God King of Kings of Ethio- 
pia.’’ It isa curious fact that the United 
States authorities maintain friendly rela- 
tions with all independent black govern- 
ments, although dealing severely with its 
own Negro population. 
this? 

The United States Consul-General gives 
an interesting description of the military 
manceuvres of Menelik’s troops. He says 
in an extended article: ‘‘ The escorting 
troops then wheeled, and moved on in ad- 
vance. Their numbers increased so rapidly 


To what end ig 
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as ;we approached the city that we were 
finally preceded by 3,000 men. 
‘‘Surrounding their chief, the warriors 
marched in most extraordinary confusion, 
sometimes performing evolutions, sometimes 
walking their horses, and sometimes gallop- 
ing. It was a beautiful spectacle. Notwo 
costumes were alike. Saddles and bridles 
were decorated with gold and silver fringe. 
Bucklers of burnished gold were carried by 
soldiers, and from their shoulders flew man- 
tles of leopard and lion skins, of silk, satin 
and velvet. Only the bright rifle-barrels 
marked the difference between these Ethio- 
pians and the army of their forbears who 
followed the Queen of Sheba when she went 
down into Judea. We were spellbound by 
the moving mass of color, across which 
floated the wierd music of a band of shawm 
players—playing as they had played when 
Jericho fell. 
A§At the farther end of the audience-hall 
sat the Emperor upon his divan or throne. 
On each side of the throne stood 
two young princes holding guns, and back 
of it and extending on both sides until they 
merged into the crowds waiting in the aisles, 
stood the ministers, judges, and officers of 
the Court. A subdued light softened the 
colors and blended them harmoniously.’’ 


THE EGYPTIANS, BERBERS, AND NILOTIC 


PEOPLE 


Egypt, as we all know, was once the 
scene of a noble civilization. Egypt was 
in close proximity to Arabia, but the two 
people have met very different destinies. 
The Arabian worshipped one god; the 
agyptians paid homage to foul deities. 
Their physical characteristics were also dif- 
ferent ; the Arabian had a restless visage, 
lean and active figure. The Egyptians 
had voluptuous forms, long, almond-shaped 
eyes, thick lips, large, smiling mouths; 
complexions dark and coppery—the whole 
aspect that of the genuine African character, 


of which the Negro is called an exaggerated 
type. 

The Berbers comprise the native popula- 
tion of the Sahara desert of the country 
north of it, and the original population of 
the Canarv Islands. 
can stock is near the Egyptian frontier in 
Fezzan Morocco. 
Their language is allied to the Hebrew and 


This section of Afri- 


Tunis, Algeria, and 
Arabic, and hence is called sé-Semitic 
The tribes bearing this name are very nu- 
merous. One very interesting fact in refer- 
ence to the Berbers is that the extinct abx 

riginal inhabitants of the Canary Islands 
owed to them their origin. These were the 
‘‘fortunate isles’’ of the early Roman 


isles of the 


poets, the ‘* Hesperides,’’ or *' 
blest,’’ of many a song-writer. 

The Gallas are spread over eastern inter 
tropical Africa and are a formidable and 
warlike people. In complexion they are 
brown, their hair worn in tresses over the 
shoulders. They are of the type which fill 
up the transition from the Armenian type 
and the Western and Central African Negro. 
The Gallas come under the Nilotic class 
who inhabit the Valley of the Nile 

The Nubians are a most interesting class 
also. They are of reddish-brown complex- 
ion, but of a shade not as deep as the Kast 
African Negro. 
thick. Under the name ‘‘ Nubian’”’ are com- 


prehended two sections of people alike in 


The hair is frizzled and 


physical character, but speaking distinct 
languages. These are the Eastern Nubians 
and the Nubians of the Nile. The Eastern 
Nubians are a handsome people living near 
the Red Sea. The Nubians of the Nile 
extend from Egypt to the borders of Sen- 
naar. 


KAFFIRS 


Under this name are comprehended all 
the South African races. 
even nationalities, all allied, however, by 
common customs and similar dialects, come 
under their name. The word “ Kaffir’’ is 


Many tribes and 
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considered by them a term of contempt ; 
but as each division of the nation to which 
it applies has a separate name, their lan- 
guage supplies no substitute, unless the 
general terms Sechuano, Bantu or Zingian— 
all of which terms have been applied to the 
Kaffir race by different ethnologists—be 
received in its place. The Kaffirs are one 
of the widest spread of the African families. 
The Kaffirs are blackish-red in complexion 
and the hair crisp. The men are a hand- 
some set, very tall with an intellectual cast 
of countenance. They show much aptitude 
for civilization, but their origin is a mystery 
to scientists. The Kaffirs are great war- 
riors. 

Hottentots are supposed to be the original 
inhabitants of South Africa, and were con- 
quered by the Kaffirs. Between the two 
tribes there exists undying hatred. Bush- 
men and other allied tribes are found in 
South Africa. A number of African king- 
doms have become famous among civilized 
peoples: The 
Ashanti, etc. 


Kingdoms of Dahomey, 

Everyone is familiar with the story of 
the conquest of Dahomey by General Dodds. 
The Amazon warriors of this kingdom are 
women of prowess who have astounded and 
amazed the world. General 
himself of Negro descent ; 


Dodds was 
he was accorded 
high honors for his victory upon his return 
to France. 

The Ashantis have been the Spaniar ds of 
Southwest Africa, and they have persecuted 
other tribes assiduously. They are a famous 
tribe and of a warlike dispo sition. 

Africa is such a wide ethnological region 
that were we to attempt to describe it even 
inthe most abstract manner, we would need 
as many volumes at our command as we 
have had pages in thisshort sketch. When 
Africa is mentioned, people instantly asso- 
ciate the tribes as one vast mass of hideous 
ignorance. Such is far from the case. 
Some of the tribes are as fine specimens of 
manhood as one could wish to meet. In 
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proof of the versatility of its people we have 
but to refer to the great advance of the 
Negroes of the United States—a heteroge- 
neous mass composed of contributions 
from nearly all the tribes of the fatherland. 
In America a great problem has been worked 
out—the problem of the brotherhood of 
man, represented by the highest intellectual 
culture among Negroes, that can be shown 
by any other race in our cosmopolitan pop- 
ulation. ‘‘ God’s image he, too, although 
made out of ebony.’’ Says Blumenback : 
‘I am acquainted with no single bodily 
characteristic which is at once peculiar to 
the Negro, and cannot be found to exist in 
many other and distant nations.”’ 

Le Maire says in his travels through 
Senegal and Gambia, that there are Ne 
gresses as beautiful as European ladies. 

The Negro Freidig was well-known in 
Vienna as a masterly concertist on viol and 
violin. The Russian colonel of artillery, 
Hannibal, and the Negro Lislet of France, 
who on account of his superior meteorolog- 
ical observations and trigonometrical meas- 
urements was appointed correspondent for 
the Paris Academy of Sciences 

In an able article of the Sou/hern QOunar- 
terly Review, 1855, we note these facts: 

‘‘In the whole range of the African con- 
tinent we discover the same endless varia- 
tions and gradational blending between the 
widest extremes, exhibited by all the other 
people of the earth. In color they vary 
through every shade from the European 
that sometimes appear in Egypt, and still 
exists in the neighborhood of Mount Atlas, 
to the polished ebony of the thoroughly 
dyed Negro. In physiognomy, they range 
between the elegant Grecian outline, and 
the exaggerated monstrosity of prognathous 
development. In texture of hair they ex- 
hibit every grade from the soft Asiatic and 
even auburn locks of some Egyptians, to 
the Auranian Berbers, through the long, 
plaited ringlets of the Morooran Kaffirs, and 
short, crisp curls of the Nubian, the thick 
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and frizzled, wolf-like covering of the dif- 
fused Gallas and the still more woolly-headed 
growth of the Fellahs, and the thoroughly 
developed Negro tufts of the Guinea tribes. 
In every inportant part that marks varieties 
in man, the inhabitants of Africa vary with 


such indefinite blendings of one grade into 
another, between the Caucasian standard 
and the lowest Negro specimen, that it is 
impossible to draw a line of division at any 
point of the skull, and affirmthat here one 
type ends and another begins.”’ 


st 


The Song of Solomon 


By John E. Bruce 


Under the head of ‘‘ The Church's Love 
to Christ,’’ The Bible Revisionists have 
sought in the Song of Solomon to conceal 
the true meaning of the song. There is 
not a paragraph or a verse in the entire col- 
lection of paragraphs and verses with which 
the song abounds to show that the interpre- 
tation given by modern translators is the 
true one, or that the translation is consist- 
ent with modern common sense. History 
and tradition tell us that Solomon had 700 
wives and 300 concubines, and Bible writers 
were not a bit squeamish about calling 
things by their right names. The moderns 
are more tactful and diplomatic in these cir- 
cumstances, but they can scarcely be said to 
be free or more free from the concubine habit 
than men were in the days of King Solo- 
mon. A glance at the divorce’records of the 
United States and of Europe will show that 
there is a laxity of morals existent in 
modern civilization which does not speak 
well for modern civilization. 

In the first chapter of the song of Solo- 
mon, beginning at the fifth verse, occur 
these words: .‘‘I am black but comely O, 
ye daughters of Jerusalem, as the tents of 
Kedar as the curtains of Solomon. * * * 
Look not upon me because I am black, 
because the sun looked upon me, my moth- 
er’s children were angry with me they made 
me the keeper of the vineyards, but my 
own vineyard have I not kept.’’ * * * * * * 
That this whole chapter is a poem of pas- 


sion and that many of the descriptive pas- 
sages to be found in the Song are mere 
hyperboles will not, I think, be disputed by 
anyone who will take the trouble to read the 
entire buok critically and make notes as he 
goes along. Now who was speaking in the 
verses quoted ? Clearly not Solomon but 
one of his black concubines whose heart he 
had ravished and who makes this fact plain 
in verses 2 to 8 in chapter 5, which describe 
the state of her mind and the _ risks 
she took even to the extent of being 
arrested by the watchman of the city who 
mistook her for a harlot. Her infatuation 
for the King who had beguiled her with lov- 
ing and tender words as will be seen by re- 
ference to verses 7to 11 of chapter 1, of the 
song. Solomon used all the arts of an 
ardent lover upon this black woman; he flat- 
tered her, he cajoled her, and played upon 
her vanity as only a kingiy and influential 
lover could and she yielded to his wooing, 
as many others similarly placed have done 
since her day, because she was weak and 
willing to be beguiled bya king. She says 
‘*My beloved is white and ruddy.’’ This 
clearly is a figurative term; it does not de- 
scribe a white man as we understand the 
meaning of the word white, Adam and 
Esau were ruddy, and they both were red 
men. Our North American Indians are 
ruddy and they are not white men. The 
woman who lauded Solomon was clearly a 
black woman; the words she employed to 
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describe what Solomon looked like were used 
evidently for the purpose of comparison— 
heavas white and ruddy in comparison with 
her sable color, and the king deigned 
to smileon her and to avow his love for her. 
Solomon wasa Jew. Not all Jews are white. 
I utterly fail to see how even by the wildest 
stretch of the imagination the Revisionists 
have been able to make the application, 
which many well-meaning people have ac- 
cepted without questioning its accuracy and 
its reasonableness. It does not appeal to 
either reason or common sense. 

The Song of Solomon is a love song, 
which any man who is acquainted with the 
language of love may easily understand. 
Its amorous and suggestive character, its 
vivid word pictures, its graphic description 
of the pleasure and sensations of love, its 
sensual tone discover all too plainly that it 
has no more relation to the Church’s love 
to Christ as the Revisionists tell us than 
Milton’s XXIV Canto. 

Why not be honest and tell the story as 
it is given in the original and as it is known 
and understood by all learned Hebrew 
scholars and by Hebrew parents who forbid 
their youth reading the Song of Solomon 
until they have attained to years of discre- 


tion, because of its amorous trend and its 
unmistakable proof of Solomon's wild in- 
fatuation for a woman of the black race and 
of her reciprocation of the tender kingly 
feeling. She was finally satiated with love. 
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I fancy that learned Hebrew scholars 
smile at this Gentile version of one of their 
old books, describing the Kingly escapades 
of Solomon. It is absolutely impossible to 
imagine the Christian Church showing its 
love to Christ in this voluptuous manner. 

Solomon's love making begins in the first 
chapter, at the 7th verse and continues to 
the 10th, and he appears to have been suc- 
cessful; for from the 12th-17th verses of 
the same chapter the lady pours out her 
soul as ardently and affectionately as any 
king could wish, and in language that any 
lover would appreciate as a compliment to 
his skill as a heart crusher. 


It is a remarkable book—the Song of 
Solomon—and it cannot be denied that the 
black woman who is unmistakably in evi- 
dence throughout the song is the only 
woman in all history at whose shrine the 
wisest of men, and of Kings paid the hom- 
age of a devoted lover lavishing upon her 
his royal love and favor and preferring her 
above his Queens. The case has no parallel 
in all history and its rarity may be the rea- 
son for the theological obfuscation which 
The attempt to be- 
cloud and obscure the true meaning of this 


seems to surround it 


Song to say the least, isa remarkable mani- 
festation of the mental obscuration of the 
visions of the Revisionists, who have thus 
sought to fix the stigma of concubinage 
upon the Church of Christ. 





A Review 


By Frederick Jerome Work, Clark University 


When the Negro Folk-song had been introduced 
so successfully to the nations of the earth, its 
peculiar intervals, quaint rhythm and strange 
repetitions caused the musicians to see in it great 
possibilities for the creation of an entirely new 
school of music. Immediately, some began to col- 
lect material for this very purpose. Before they 
had made much progress there arose a class of 
pseudo-musicians who used this rhythm in such a 
vulgar way that the resulting compositions (?), 
weak to insipidity, became a stench in the nostrils 
of true But they are doomed. The 
world does not want them. Instead, she wants a 
developed music which will be to the Negro what 
the works of Brahms and Liszt are to the Hunga- 
rian, Grieg to the Norwegian, Dvorak to the Bohe- 
mian, and Chopin to the Pole. This transition 
must be one of gradual growth. So, when the 
Ditson Company announced that they would soon 
put upon the market a transcription of twenty-four 


musicians. 


Negro melodies by Coleridge-Taylor, musicians 
waited anxiously for the forthcoming work. It 
has appeared, and we are glad to say that there is 
no disappointment connected with it. 

Mr. Coleridge-Taylor has used songs from Africa, 
West Indies and America. He 
them as did Dvorak. For the Bohemian took a 
number of these songs when he wished to con- 


has not treated 


struct his ‘‘ New World Symphony,’’ and used 
parts of them as motives upon which to build his 
gigantic work. The Englishman took them in 
their entirety, developing them on the Theme and 
Variation plan. With the songs from Africa and 
the Indies, the transcriber did, by far, his best 
work. This is possibly due to the fact that they 


are more of a free and easy-going 


these 


style, and 
be found the 
strangest harmonies and most piquant rhythm ; 


extremely martial. In will 
especially is this true of the ‘‘Warrior’s Song.”’ 
While the subject is simple, still it has afforded 
the author a great opportunity for the use of those 


mighty chords of which he is ever a master. And 
well has he done his work, But it is in the 
‘‘African Dance’’ that genius is best shown. This 


selection stands out as a mighty bas-relief, in com- 


parison with all the others. All through it the 
author has played upon and arouud E flat, and in 
spite of the much repetition, the monotonous effect 
of the original is entirely done away with. 


What has been said of the songs of Africa and 
the Indies cannot be said of his work on the songs 
of the American Negro. In these the author pre- 
served the form, but not the content. The Ameri- 
can songs are, as a rule, very tender, expressing as 
they do the deeper emotions of a deeply emotional 
And when we do find one of the livelier 
kind, the emotions calling forth such a song are 


race. 


not to be portrayed by light runs, consecutive 
triplets and martial chords. 
be the content. It 
songs, that deep feeling must be retained if the 
composition is to be a success. Dvorak made the 
same mistake in his *‘New World Symphony.” 
While he brought out the spirit of the song ‘‘AllI 
Want,’’ with wonderful power, when he attempted 


With the form must 


matters not who uses these 


‘* Swing Low’”’ he did not and could not look into 
the soul of the persecuted slave, praying for the 
So when 
Mr. Coleridge-Taylor attempted to use ‘‘ Steal 
Away,’’ he did not have before him the religious 


chariot to deliver him from his burden. 


Negro. 

Nevertheless, this work of the greatest Negro 
musician marks an epoch in musical history, and 
before long this new field, just beginning to be 
explored, will yield to some one the greatest fruit 
of American art. This is only the beginning of 
what is destined to give to America a school of 
music peculiar to herself. It must be a gradual 
growth, and in order to preserve the spirit as well 
as the form, must be nurtured by a Negro who 
suffers with us. 

When Tschaikowsky wished to gather material 
for his great ‘‘ 1812’’ Symphony, he dwelt among 
the Russian peasants who lived on the Siberian 
roads. There, away from the high life of the 
court, taking peasant fare, he heard daily, for 
many months, the songs of the poor wretches 
going to Siberian prisons. Oh, that Mr Cole- 
ridge-Taylor lived among us! 
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J. A. Lankford an Honor to His Race 


By L. C. H. 


‘* Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime ; 
And departing leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time.’’ 


These words cannot be used to better advantage 
than when speaking of the rapid, yet wonderful 
achievements of a young Negro who has proven 
that fame is for no one class, but all who rightly 
apply themselves. 

The interesting subject about whom I shall write 
isa young Negro towards whom the whole busi- 
ness Not 
because of his ancestors, riches, or unusual oppor- 


world is now directing its attention. 
tunities, but because of the many great achieve- 
ments that have been accomplished by him in so 
shorta period. This genius is John Anderson Lank- 
ford, who was born December 4, 1874, in the village 
of Polosi, Mo., of poor but highly respected parents 
from whom he inherited a love for honest work and 
adesire to excel in all things. He attended the 
school of his native village and it was there among 
those, his first that indomitable 
will asserted itself and caused him to be styled the 
leader of his schoo]. At the age of thirteen he had 
about completed the school course at his home, for 


classmates, his 


the schools of Missouri were not, at that time, what 
they are today. As young Lankford was ambitious 
to go still farther, he determined to push out in the 
world and accordingly started out with only fifty- 
five cents on which to live, and a confidence in the 
future that could not be shaken. 

He landed in a small Missouri town called Crys- 
tal City. It was here, under the tuition of a Ger- 
man mechanic, that young Lankford mounted the 
first round of the ladder of success, which he has 
been continually climbing ever since. Although 
his only compensation was his food, clothes, and 
shelter, yet he stayed there for two years learning 
many valuable points which are of use to him even 
now. While at Crystal City; his thirst for more 
knowledge became so intense that he felt compelled 
toseek broader and higher fields and determined to 
enter college. Of course he had very little more 
capital than when he first left home, but as true 
worth will always receive recognition, he found the 
means of getting from Crystal City to Jefferson City 
ina friend, who was a porter on the cars and offered 
togivehim transportation from one city tothe other. 

So we next see him in Jefferson City presenting 
himself to the President of Lincoln Institute with- 


instructions 
with any work that might be assigned tohim. His 
straight-forward statement and honest countenance 
at once won for a place in President I. E. 
Page’s heart, and he was accordingly admitted to 
the Institute. 


out funds but offering to pay for his 
him 


With this stimulus, he began his college career 
at the same time working as assistant janitor, 
agent for a clothing house, and solicitor for a steam 
laundry. By his constant application to work, 
both in and out of college, he soon won for him- 
self a reputation for ability in all lines that has 
been one of his marks of distinction through life. 

In the college work, he; had little difficulty in 
out-stripping his fellow-students as his mind was 
ever on the alert to seek out the little, vet import- 
ant, facts that distinguish the extraordinary from 
the ordinary personages. At the end of six years 
he had finished a course in mechanical drawing, as 
a machinist, in blacksmithing, carpentry and en- 
gineering wit': an enviable record. 

Ever anxious to be his own master, Mr. Lankford 
immediately opened a blacksmith establishment 
after leaving college. Although his shop was in 
an excellent part of St. Louis, and he was doing a 
good business, he saw that he did not have the op- 
portunity to demonstrate the great knowledge that 
he had worked so hard for in college and so de 
cided to look for fields. At this 
received a letter from Prof. Booker Washington, of 
Tuskegee, Ala., making him an offer. Ever ready 
to grasp an opportunity, Mr. Lankford saw in this 
the means of benefiting himself and his people 
and accordingly accepted. , 


other time, he 


Once installed in Tuskegee, he went to work 
with his usual determination 
many things that have added to his fame. 


and accomplished 
Nex 
his great desire to learn photography compelled 
him to leave Tuskegee and settle at Atlanta, Ga., 
where he mastered that art. Just as he had accom- 
plished this task, an offer came for him to fill the 
important position of Chief Superintendent of the 
steam-fitting and forging departments of the Fulton 
Bag and Cotton Company, of Atlanta, Ga., which 
offer he accepted As positions of this kind had 
always been filled by whites, there was great oppo- 
siton to the placing of col ored labor in thisfactory, 
and when Mr. Lankford found that it would not be 
safe for him to stay any longer, he left and went to 


, - ° my ° 
Nashville, Tenn., where he was employed as night 
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engineer in the Nashville Ice Company’s factory, 
which company furnished all the ice for the Expo- 
siton. 

While at Nashville, Prof. W. H. Council heard 
of Mr. Lankford's ability and invited him to 
be one of the instructors at Normal. Mr. Lankford 
started to work in 1897 and put in over fifteen 
thousand dollars worth of machinery, designed, 
planned and set up the entire foundry, steam fitting 
and saw-milling plant at Normal and altogether 
had the best equipped engineering plant in the 
South. While there he also made it possible to fur- 
nish the whole place with water from the natural 
spring, he discovered a chemical to weld steel of the 
hardest kind, designed and furnished the drawing 
for the new Seay Hall, the boy’s domitory, and a 
drawing for Hon. C. H. J. Taylor’s publishing 
house in Atlanta, Ga. 

Although achieving success on all sides, Mr. 
Lankford did not give up studying and while at 
Normal, Ala., took a special course with the Inter- 
national Correspondence School of Scranton, Pa., 
and never made less than 97 per cent. in any 
examination. 

In 1898, Shaw University conferred the degree of 
B.S. on him, and on the 5th of July of the same 
year the degree of F. S. E. A., 7. ¢. (Fellow of the 
Ethological Scientific Academy), was also con- 
ferred on him. 

In 1899, he resigned from the Normal College in 
Alabama to accept the position of Master Mechanic 
of the Coleman Cotton Mills at Concord, N. C. 
He gave the greatest satisfaction while at these 
mills putting in a ($100,000) one hundred thousand 
dollar plant for the company, and the Hon. W. H. 
Coleman said he knew more about cotton mill ma- 
chinery than any other Negro in the United States. 

From Concord, he went to Shaw University as 
Superintendent of the Industrial Department and 
revolutionized that department. While still at the 
Shaw University, he was asked by the President 
and Executive Board of True Reformers to take 
charge of the architectural work of its ($95,000) 
ninety-five thousand dollar building, which he has 
just completed in Washington with great credit to 
himself and race. This building is on the South- 
west corner of 12th and U Streets, N. W., and con- 
sists of four stories and a basement. It is made of 
grey pressed brick with mortar to match, and Ohio 
and Indiana lime-stone. As you enter the build- 
ing from U Street, which is the main entrance, you 
will be much taken with the massive double arch 
colonnade which is made of Indiana lime-stone 
with granite base. Through the entire building 
there are marks of superior designing and work- 
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manship, which have been the cause of much fav- 
orable comment by the public in general, regard- 
less of color, class or creed. The basement will 
accomodate more than one thousand five hundred 
at banquet and is well adapted forthis purpose, as 
it is ten feet beyond low grade line and takes in 
the entire floor space of the lot, being 57 and 42-100 
x 100 feet. The first floor is divided into five large 
office rooms, two large store-rooms, two storage 
rooms and a room 16x 17, which is used as the 
headquarters for the Washington division. 

On the next floor we find the main auditorium, 
which has every modern appliance that a room of 
this kind requires. The third and fourth floors 
are for lodge purposes only, and on each you will 
find five rooms with five corresponding ante-rooms 
and toilets that attest to its completeness. 

From cellar to roof this building is a silent, yet 
powerful, witness to the great mind that conceived 
it. Thus may it be said that Mr. Lankford’s last 
work is the greatest tangible monument to his 
ability as an architect, which will stand as worthy 
of emulation by all of the youth of this and ages 
to come. 

In connection with this it might be well to add 
that the discoveries in blue print work which he 
made while at Normal, Ala., were used with much 
success. Other buildings which he has designed 
are new Palmer Hall at Normal, Ala., the State 
Baptist printing office at Raleigh, N. C., Lawyer 
E. A. Johnson’s residence, the new Steam Heating 
and Electric Plant of Shaw University, John Wesley 
A. M. E. Z. Church, Washington, D. C. ; First 
Baptist Church, Washington, D. C., $80,000; $10,- 
ooo addition to Mount Zion M. E, Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and he has designed, overhauled, and 
constructed over ($600,000) six hundred thousand 
dollars worth of work in Washington, D. C., and 
vicinity in the past thirty-five (35) months. He 
designs buildings of all kinds, classes and charac- 
ters for any section of the United States or Canada- 
He is president of the largest Negro Real Estate 
Company in ope ration in the District of Columbia 
He is an architect and builder of national reputa- 
tion, and at the present time, is working from sixty 
to a hundred Negro mechanics daily. In August, 
1891, Mr. Lankford was united in matrimony t 
Miss Charlotte Josephine Upshaw, the talented 
granddaughter of Bishop H. M. Turner, of Atlanta. 


Georgia. With such a bright mind as this with 
which to be associated, Prof. Lankford is to be 
envied. Mr. Lankford had a degree of M. 5. con- 
ferred upon him by Morris Brown College, Atlanta, 
Georgia, 1901, and the degree was conferred by 
Wilberforce College, in June, 1902. 
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In the Sanctum 


Some Strike Lessons for the South 


For some months past, many agitators in 
the South have industriously sought to dis- 
place the Negro laborer with the foreign 
workman. The contention upon which 
this change is argued is the so-called ineffi- 
ciency of the Negro laborer and the cer- 
tainty (?) of a larger outcome in the labor 
market with the foreign laborer. 

The question of a superior output in the 
labor world is entirely problematical, while 
the charge of inefficiency is prejudical. The 
whole scheme is doctrinaire and visionary, 
and is inimical to the peace of the South 
and the welfare of both parties. 

The South has boasted that she is free 
from strikes and labor uprisings that have 
destroyed much property, paralyzed busi- 
ness and breeded discontent among the sons 
of toil. It is not to be denied that most 
of the strikes that have smitten the North 
were led on by the un-American foreigner 
who learned just enough of the English 
language to demand more pay and to curse 
our existing institutions. The South should 
open her eyes to the certain evils that will 
follow the immigration of hordes of un- 
American workman from Europe. We 
have one race problem now that taxes our 
limits of wisdom and statecraft, and in the 
coming of the Italian, Bohemian, Pole, 
Russian, Dutch and Boer, the South will 
have full complement of race troubles added 
to the one she now already has. More than 
that, the Negro laborer will imbibe from 
these labor malcontents the spirit of rest- 
lessness and he will join them in their effort 
to secure larger pay or will finally leave the 
field to them and seek other fields. 

On the question of larger wages, it is 
claimed the Negro*‘receives all he deserves, 
and all the employers can pay. If the em- 
ployer cannot pay larger wages to the Negro, 


how can he pay larger wages to the Boer? 
The present average wages to the Negro 
laborer is one dollar per day. Many 
receive only seventy-five cents per day. 
Furthermore, it is a slander upon the Negro 
laborer to charge that he does not work. It 
can be shown that nine-tenths of all the 
common labor of the South is performed 
by his brawny arms. Where he fails, it is 
because of the hardships of oppression and 
injustice. The South already has the best 
workman in the world. She should improve 
his condition. 


But a note of warning should be sounded 
because of the perpetual uprisings in the 
North among the very class of laborers the 
South is courting. The so-called political 
economists, whose visions and dreams of 
untold improvement in the industrial output 
of the South with a different laborer, are 
among the blind leaders of this section. 
There has been no dynamite-making and 
throwing in the South yet, and this is due to 
the absence of these anarchistic elements of 
the North and the presence of the Negro. 
But with the coming of that element, the 
whole brood of discontent, revolution, 
strikes, bomb throwing and desperate riot- 
ing will become a terrible certainty. Gen- 
tlemen, better let well enough alone, make 
well-enough better and let us have peace 
with prosperity. 


Who are Whitecappers and Lynchers ? 


The intelligent Negroes of the country 
have persistently held that the midnight 
marauders and the bloody lynchers that are 
the Nemesis of the South are not composed 
entirely of the riff-raff, but have among 
them many of the leaders of society. The 
respectable and humane whites maintain, 
however, that these human ghouls represent 
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the lawless, landless, workless and con- 
scienceless roughs and toughs of their race. 
Recent events in Georgia, where the sheriff 
and certain high-standing Christian church 
officers, as well as protectors of peace among 
the people were charged with rioting, hynch- 
ing and bloodshed, shatter the claim of our 
good white friends. 

And now comes another confirmatory 
well- 
known physician and sheriff, the president 
of the Faimers’ League, a member of the 


evidence from Mississippi where a 


Legislature, every member of the Law and 
Order League and two hundred others of 
the best citizens of the county are indicted 
for whitecapping. 
thing. It does not prove that lynchers and 
whitecappers are the meanest and worst 
Some months 


This only proves one 


elements among the whites. 
ago, the politico-religio ministerial writer, 
whose two books against the Negro were 
wiitten with venom, boasted that a certain 
minister now in Boston, standing high, had 
been a bloody Ku-Klux-Klan man and had 
helped toshed innocent blood. This bloody- 
handed minister is brother to the still more 
bloody: minded writer. 

We are prepared to affirm two statements 
that sum up the whole matter: First, We 
contend that rapists, violaters of the law, 
thieves, cut-throats and murderers among 
the Negroes are not of the respectable, intel- 
ligent, high-standing class. 

Second, We contend that many lynching 
bees, whitecap maraudings, peonage and 
agitation for surpressing the Negro and rob- 
bing him of the fruits of his toil and of his 
inherent rights as a man and a citizen are 
originated by, led by and brought to their 
black fruitege by scme of the most intelli- 
gent and high-standing white men of the 
South, end some of these, members of the 
Christian Church. 


The Healthful Growth of the Magazine 
It was clear to the prc moters of this mag- 
azine that a large and unique place awaited 
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its coming. We had aclear conviction that 
there were among the race, writers of a high 
order, and that they should have an open 
forum to discuss questions of vast import 
to the nation. Our hopes have been more 
than realized, and still the large field is un- 
occupied. It was evident that the Negro 
writers could not appear except asa rarity in 
the other standard magazines. The attacks 
upon the race have increased in number and 
bitterness. We were thrown on the defen- 
sive and right well have our writers handled 
their cause. 

Our magazine is now read in the editorial 
rooms of most of the great magazines of 
the land, and we shall cease aot until the 
Negro’s Voice is heard in every library, and 
thinker’s study in the nation. 
is not the Negro’scause exclusively neither 


Our cause 


do we discuss any problem as it affects us 
in mere race language of theday. Ours is 
one of the many sociological questions of 
the nation that cry for right treatment and 
just settlement. 

The steady increase in our subscription 
lists and the widening circle of our influence 
in the nation, justify the undertaking and 
vindicate the wisdom of the promoters. 
We are not a debating society. We are pub- 
lishing a high class magazine for thinkers. 

As an evidence of the ever widening in- 
fluence and growing appreciation of the 
magazine we might mention the fact that 
we now go to every State and Territory in 
the Union, to Hawaii, Porto Rico, Cuba, 
Philippine Islands, Nicaragua, Costa Rico, 
China, England, Scotland, Panama, Canada, 
Liberia, Australia, and the missionaries 
throughout Africa. Our magazine has been 
placed on the reading tables of most of the 
College of West Africa as the one American 
periodical which the African really cares to 
read, A brother who sent us his subscription 
from the College of West Africa a few days 
ago writes that ‘‘ THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 
has increased my faith in God and the high 
destiny of the great Negro race.’’ A prom- 
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WAYSIDE 


inent colored merchant of Nicaragua 


writes: ‘‘A copy of your magazine acci- 
dentally fell into my hands. It has sucha 
fine, fresh tone that I decided to subscribe 
and to induce some of my friends to do the 
same. Please find enclosed $11.00 in Ameri- 
can currency to pay for eight yearly sub- 
scriptions.’’ 

Here in the office our business is assum- 
ing enormous proportions. We had to move 
to larger quarters two months ago in order 
to accomodate the increased volume of our 
business. We have employed in our office 
five stenographers, a larger number, we 
dare say, than any colored firm in the coun- 
try. We keepconstantly going four up-to- 
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date typewriting machines. The morning’s 
mail often brings letters from all parts of 
the globe and we send out from one hun- 
dred to five hundred letters a day. The 
postmaster at Atlanta says that we handle 
more business through his office than all 
the other Negro periodicals put together. 

We mention these facts to let our readers 
know that the VOICE OF THE NEGRO isnot 
an ephemeral freak of fashion. We are 
here to stay. All of the spite workers in 
the country cannot put us out of business. 
We are not local either in the range and 
scope of our editorials, our correspondence 
or subscriptions. We are not even national. 
We are international. 


sa 
Wayside 


By Silas X Floyd 


A Guessing Contest 


Three little pickaninnies met on the highway. 
Each had five cents. 
money 


They agreed to place their 
in a ring on the ground, and that the one 
who guessed the best things to eat should receive 
the fifteen cents. The first little fellow guessed as 
follows 

“*Possums, ’taters and watermillions!’’ 

Immediately the second boy dived down into 
the ring and grabbed his nickel. The other boys 
remonstrated with him, and told him that he must 
put the money back and guess. With a mis- 
chievous, malicious twinkle in his eyes, the second 
chap answered : 


I gwinetah guess ‘ginst dat fool 
nigger an’ he done guess all the bes’ things dah is !’’ 


“You reckon 


Brief and Pointed 
Grandma was teaching little Alice to say her 
prayers. Grandma prayed first. She prayed for 
health and strength, for long life, for her children 
and grand-children, for protection and guidance, 
and many other things. When she 
she turned to Alice and said: 
“Now, darling, say your prayers.”’ 
Little Alice knelt and prayed thus : 
‘“O Lawd, ef you'll jes’ gimme some o’ all dat 
you give grandma, I'll be saterfied !’’ 


concluded, 


IN JUNE 


I’s a-restin’, I's a-restin’, 
In de blessed moat’ er June, 

In de daytime ’neath de hay-stac’, 
An’ at night beneaf de mon. 


A’int no sorter work dit's propah ; 
You kin holler, you kin call; 
But ole Eph'‘um is a-restin’, 
Jes’ a-restin’'—an‘ d it’s all! 


I don’t move aroun’ fur nothin’, 
Nevah leaves mv hav-stac’ bed, 
’Cep’ to git a watahmillion 
Dat’s so juicy an’ so red. 
Cou'se some davs I goes a-fishin’, 
W’en de weathah is jes’ right, 
An’ I knows de fish is waitin’, 
Jes’ a-wait‘n’ fur to bite 
But w’en eatin’ er a-fishin’, 
I’s a-restin’ jes’ de same, 
An’ in June I'll nevah work, sah, 
Long ez Eph'um is my name 


The Letter of the Law 


It was a bright and balmy afternoon in spring. 
Mrs. Anderson, in keeping with the practice of 
neighborly kindness which was the vogue in 
Berkshire village, had sent a large plate of ice 
cream across the street to Mrs. Van Ingen’s. The 
cream was quite toothsome, and little Annie Van 
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Ingen, six years old going on seven, felt when the 
plate had been emptied that she would like to 
have some more. 


With tears in her eyes she confided her wish to 
her’ mother. The maternal explanation, ‘‘My 
darling, mamma didn’t make any cream today,’’ 
failed to satisfy Annie. 

‘*Well, where did you get that we had?’’ she 
asked 

‘*Mrs. Anderson was kind enough to send it to 
us,’’ answered the patient mother. 

‘Well, I’m goin’ over there and ask her for 
some more,’’ abruptly interposed little Annie. 

‘*No, no, no, my precious,” 
Ingen, ‘“‘ you musn't think of doing such a thing. 
Mamma doesn’t want the neighbors to know that 


said Mrs. Van 


her little Annie is a beggar.”’ 

For reply little Annie’s tears flowed fast and 
faster. Finally, seeing that nothing else would 
avail, to pacify Annie, Mrs. Van Ingen said : 

‘*1’ll tell you what you do, dearie; you go over 
to Mrs. Anderson’s, and tell her that you -have 
come to play with her little girl. Now, be careful, 
don’t ask her for any cream, but I'm sure she’ll 
offer you some before you come back.”’ 

The crying stopped immediately, and pretty 
soon Annie went tripping across the way to ‘' play 
with Mrs. Anderson’s little girl.’’ 


A ie 






OUR PICTURE PUZZLE FOR JUNE 


Mrs. Anderson met her at the door and kissed 
her lovingly. 

‘‘T wanted some more cream,’’ volunteered little 
Annie; ‘‘the cream.you sent mamma was very 
nice, and I wanted some more, but mamma told 
me not to ask you for any more; she said if I 
would come over here and play with Marg’ret you 
would give me some more before I went back 
home.’’ 

And, having relieved her mind of its burden, 
little Annie, with perfect delight and joyous inno- 
cence, ran hastily upstairs to the nursery in search 
of Margaret. 
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Skin The modern miracle. Bleaches a 
” dark skin toa clear whitish appear- 

White | ance and imparts a beautiful com- | 
plexion. Its users pronounce it | 

and perfect. Price, 25c. per box post- } 
paid. 

Clear Sold only at 
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The above picture represents three words which come right together and which 


show up very conspicuously in a certain advertisement in this magazine. 
twenty sending in the correct solution we will give a year's subscription free. 


To the first 
To the 


next fifty we will give six months’ subscription, and to the last hundred three months’ 


subscription. 


It costs you nothing to enter this contest. 
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3, 5, Z and 9 South Broad St. 


GOOD PRINTING 
LOW PRICES 


MAKE a specialty of Church Minutes, Pam- 

om) phlets, Letter Heads, Envelopes, Catalogues. 
We get out books for authors who do not care 
co to place their work with large publishers on a 


Write today for estimate on your work. 


FE. W. ALLEN & CO. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

















Special Rates 


Round-trip Colonist Rates to Texas, Oklahoma. 
Louisiana and Indian Territory, each First and 
Third Tuesday. 

One-way and Round-trip Colonist Rates to tho 
West and Northwest. 

One-way Colonist Rates to California and the 
Northwest from March ist until May 15th, !go05. 

Special First Class Round-trip Rates to Colorado 
every day until May Ist. Return limit June 1, 1905. 

The choice of the two most direct routes and 
three gateways— 


Union and Southern Pacific 


Through Pullman, Tourist cars operated each 
Monday from Birmingham, Ala., and three cars 
each week from Washington, D. C., to San Fran- 
cisco, via Atlanta, Montgomery and "New Orleans, 
without change. Effective March Ist. We operate 
every Monday and Wednesday Pullman Tourist 
cars from St. Louis to San Francisco, without 
change, via the Chicago & Alton Railroad and the 
Union Pacific Railroad, via Kansas City and Denver. 


Ask for particulars, 
J. F. VAN RENSSELAER, 
General Agent, 
13 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
R. O. BEAN, T.P. A. W. BLY, 2. PA. 





N. B. As we cannot do outside work, we recommend this firm. 
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HERTEL, JENKINS & Co. 





Take a Course in the Richmond Business College 


— The only incorporated 

ee ee Business College in the 
world where colored 
young men and wo-men 
can secure equal privi- 
leges. { Day and 1 ight 
sessions. § Positions se- 
cured for graduates, 
{ Instructions by mail 
also. {Tuition very low 
"No vacation, Enter any 
tme. Cheap board. . 
For further information, 

address 





Richmond Bus. College, 
615 N. 2d St 
RICHMOND, VA 
N B —Business firms. in 
need of competent book- 
J. H. Brackwewt, A. M., Pre’st, keepers, stenographers, 

etc., should write us 


Resivence 273 Orrice tous 


e: 
Ausurn Avenue 8:30 A. M. to 12 M.;1 to 5:30 P. M 


Dr. James R. Porter 


DENTIST 
%P h - i 
494 Peachtree : Atlanta, Georgia 


wt _ MAGIC NEEDLES & RODS 


7h = for treasure seekers. Guaranteed the best 
"made. A very interesting book free for 2 
centstamp. P. & M. Agency, Reading, Pa, 


When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 











Mysterious 


YOUR 


Power FORTUNE 


TOLD 





Don’t you want to know what will happen next 
month—1905—1906? Consult a gifted Astrologer 
who tells past, present and future. Find out about 
true or false friends; love; how to gain your heart’s 
desire; win the admiration of the opposite sex; who 
to marry; how to avoid enemies, diseases, business 
failures. You can be a happy, healthy, successful 
d ——r a man Or woman in the career best suited to your 
Trustee West Mitchell St. C. M. E. Church nature. Copy of book written by PROF. LEON 

The Pe House KYRA, telling strange valuable mysterious things 
| | y concerning Star Magic will be sent with reading of 

224 West Mitchell St. | your life (sealed and confidential) for five two-cent 
Atlanta, Ga. | stamps and your BIRTHDATE. YOU will be 


First-class accommodations only. Two and surprised, pleased and benefitted. 


one-half blocks from new depot. Cars to all 
Address LEON KYRA CO., 








SOLOMON PERRY, ESQ. 


and up-to-date place. 
Rates $1.00 per day. Meals 25c. 








parts of city every 15 minutes. A refined | 
| 
| Box 683, Syracuse, N. Y., Dept. 50. 








Ford’s Original Ozonized Ox Marrow Makes Hair Long, Soft and Easy to Comb 
READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


Key West, Fla., Aug. 28, 1904. West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30, 

I used only one bottle of your po- I had typhoid fever and my hair all 
made and my hair has_ stopped came out. I used three bottles of 
breaking off and has greatly im- your pomade, and now my hair is 
proved. When I started using this nine inches long and very thick and 
wonderful preparation my hair was nice and straight. Most every one 
seven inches long and now it is ten seeing how good your pomade did 
inches or more my hair, they too are anxious for it 

I beg to remain, yours truly, My hair isan example to every one 

MINNIE FOASTER. Yours respectfully 
314 Southard St. ELLA By! 
Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1900. 

Gentlemen: I have used your po- 
made and have found it to do more 
than it is recommended to do. It 
stops the hair from falling out and 
breaking off, and cleans the scalp and 
makes the hair soft, pliable and 
glossy. MISS MAGGIE REND. 


Colvert, Tex., Mch. 31, 1 
I have used one bottle of your po 
made and my hair is now perfectly 
straight, soft and black as silk. I 
will not be without it. 
RHODA EDWARDS 
Paris, Mo., July 15 ) 
f Gentlemen: When I began using 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 23, 1893 your pomade my head was so bald | 
Gentlemen: Please send me two was ashamed of myself, but now my 
bottles of your pomade. I think it is hair has grown three inches all ovet 
one of the best hair preparations my head and I have been using it 
made. MRS. JOHN GRAF, only two months. IDA PRETER 
I have seen the original letters and testify to the genuineness of the statements. 
A. N. JENKINS, Vice-President Hertel, Jenkins & Co 
HOW WE DISCOVERED ITS FULL VALUE.—Our preparation was originally prepared for an ordinary hair tonic 
It isa; -d tonic, and we had been selling it right along over the counters at the drug stores to the white people con 
tinuousl} since 1558. One day a young colored woman came in and purchased a dozen bottles. We asked het 
‘What are you going to do with so much?’ She replied, “ It makes my hair long, soft and easy to comb, and I am 
getting it for my friends.” We then said, ‘fell us all about it and we will give you a dozen extra bottles She 
then told of the merits of our pomade when applied to the hair of colored people. It was a great discovery. ‘To us 
it was like finding a nugget of gold. This young lady, her friends, and we, through our advertisements, began to 
tell of the merits of this pomade. ‘The people tried it and testified to its true value and the sale is now unprect 
dented. THE OZONIZED OX MORROW C€O., CHAKLES ForD, President 
Dear Reader: Don't be skeptical any longer. Send 5oc. at once for a bottle, which will be sent postage prepaid 
and give it a trial. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE.—Our preparation is one of the greatest money-makers of the day. Agents are 
making from soc. to $2.00 per hour. Send soc. rene bottle and outfit at once. Circular free. ; 
OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. (None genuine without my signature) 














Fourth Floor, 76 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. Charl Ford Lest 
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THE NEW YORK AGE’ 


EDITED BY T. THOMAS FORTUNE 


National Afro-American Journal 
of News and Opinion 


FORTUNE & PETERON, Publishers 
4 Cedar Street, New York 





SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 PER ANNUM. TO CLERG@Y- 
MEN AND TEACHERS, $1.00 PER ANNUM 
The Age has a larger and stronger staff of 
special contributors than any other Race Newspa- 
Ee. among the number being Mrs, Mary Church 
errell, Prof. Roscoe Conkling Bruce, Mr. Thomas 
H. Malone, Mr. R. LeRoy Stokes, Miss Jessie For- 
tune, Mr. W. T. Menard, Mrs. Josephine B. Bruce, 
Prof: W. S. Scarborough. 
(0@F Fiction will be a special feature of The Age 
during the ensuing year, when short stories will 
constantly appear. 


2B Our Women are to be entertained by 
special articles on Club Work, Home Work, 


and the like, by the strongest women of the 
race. 


Sample copies sent on application. Address 


FORTUNE & PETERSON 
4 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 








TYPEWRITERS 


All Makes Second Hand 











BARGAINS 


Olivers $35.00 to $65.00 
Remingtons 25.00 to 55.00 
Smith Premiers 30.00 to 60.00 


Hammonds,:Bar Locks, Underwoods, Blicks, 
Chicago, Rem-Sho, Caligraphs from $18.00 up 


FIELDER & ALLEN CO. 


The Largest Office Outfitters 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Address “ Bargain Department.” 


South 




















BADGES, SEALS 


U Need Them--We Make Them 
for your Lodges, Societies, Sun- 
day Schools and Churches. 
Don't put it off any longer. 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL WORKS 


Established 1868 





Address Department “B" 


























HNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Write us at once 


31'S. Broad St.. ATLANTA, GA. 








Knoxville College offers the following courses: Classical, Scientific, Normal, Theological, Music, Common School, Mechanical, 


Agricaltural, and various industrial departments. | 
the last 


healthful, convenient of access and beautiful. 


Industrial De artments. 
month. Forf 


Fall Term opens Sept. 27, 1905. 













A LARGE QUANTITY of coin like 
cut was found with one of our rods. 
They are guaranteed to attract gold 
and silver and no other metal. We 
give bank reference as to our relia- 
bility. atalog ue with full particu- 
lars for 2c. stamp. 


BRYANT BROS. 
P. 0. Box 121-08 DALLAS, TEX. 


y SWITCHES — 


HAIR .SWiTcHEs 


every description. Most complete line of Hair 
Goods in this country for colored people. Send 
Stamp for catalogue. T.W. TAYLOR, Howell, Mich. 





Faculty, foremen and officers number thirty. 
year was 485, coming from 22 States and Central America. 


Light, 


0 CENTS For this 
legant 
Ring. Gre ati - alue ev- 
a is A E RAGE 
c. Pe wate a wear- 
oe mee RING on o same hand 
with diamonds, This ring posi- 
tively guaranteed for one year 
Diamond Pub. Co., 619 Penn £t., 


4 srw y d. 
wy 





"Reading, Pa. 


MILLER’S HOTEL 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN SERVICE. 
All Modern Improvements. 


Second and Leigh Sts. RICHMOND, 





Enrollment of students for 
The location is one of the most desirable in the South— 
Buildings are Steam Heated and Electric Lighted. 
Expenses for Board, Fuel, 
urther information, catalogue, etc., write the President, I R. W. Me GRAN AHAN, D.D., Knoxville, Tenn, 


Self help offered through 
Furnished Room only 86.85 a 


VA. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Great Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 
Excellent Service 
Quick Time 


Convenient Schedules 
The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 


: <3 North East, South and West 


J. C. BEAM, District Passenger Agent, 
Kimball House Corner 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








G t Low Rates to California and the Northwest 
e via the 


Ready Rock sland 
System 


will go into effect March Ist, continuing Daily to May 15th. 
_ Write for rates and full particulars and let us arrange your trip. 


S. L. PARROTT, Dist. Pass. Agt., 6 North Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 











Everything to Eat and Wear DR. J. H. HOLSEY 
I also supply Society, Church and Sunday School Dentist 


supplies—Books, Manuals, etc., to any partof the | ALI, WORK DONE WITH A GUARANTEE. 
United States. Mail orders my specialty. Bell Phones : 


w. H. ANDERSON Office 1713 Residence 4331 
80914 N. Fourth St. RICHMOND, VA. 113g S. Broad St. ATLANTA, GA. 


THE FOLDS HOUSE Make You Hair Beautiful 
One of the most up-to-date boarding and lodging | and attractive by using our Queen Pomade 
amin 4 rite X6 pe : the P lar Hair R ’ 
houses in the city. Catch West Hunter or Magno- | (4) os the air naw life and atone it from failing Oat 
lia St. cars and get off at Vine St. makes it soft and glossy. Sent anywhere on receipt 
Rates, $1.00 per Day. Meals, 25c of price, 25 cents, and 5 cents extra for postage. Silver 
- gs ae" or 2-cent Stamps. 

¥ . , - CARDOZO’S PHARMACY, 

206 Vine St. ATLANTA, GA. 1201 R Street, - Washington, D.C. 


Phone 511 West | 




































Ga. There are thousands of just such homes all over the country. 


The above is a photograph of the reception hall of a colored home in Atlanta, 





They are fitted 


with the most modern conveniences found in the well-to-do homes of today. 


The Voice of the Negro 


is the largest circulated colored magazine in the country, and is therefore THE 


PAPER to place advertisements before these people. Manufacturers, dealers, 


mail-order houses, or anyone looking for a good advertising field should bear this 


class of people in mind. 


HERTEL, JENHINS & CO. 


Advertising Department ATLANTA, GA. 


























